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Frank La Forge, Eminent 
Composer - Pianist and 
Voice Teacher, Who Has 
Produced Many Noted 
Singers. [See Page 22.] 
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Winifred Christie 


SCOTCH PIANIST 


INTRODUCING THE 


Bechstein-Moor Double Keyboard Piano 


ERNEST NEWMAN WRITES: 


“... one of the most astounding ex- 
periences of my musical life—the hear- 
ing of the new double-keyboard piano 
invented by Emanuel Moor .... Music 
played on this extraordinary instrument 
takes on a new vitality. The beauty 
and grandeur of the effect cannot be 
conveyed by description. The instru- 
ment will create a sensation, for its 
possibilities seem infinite.” 


THE TIMES (London) 


“The recital emphasised very strongly 
the basic fact that here is a wonderful 
instrument which musicians must learn 
to use and will delight in using.” 


ERNST DECSEY IN THE 
NEUES WIENER ABENDBLATT 


“For the first time we are able to under- 
stand the ‘piano Bach,’ his lyricism as 
well as heroism, especially when played 


In America 


October - December, 1930 


NEW YORK HERALD (Paris) 


“Winifred Christie’s musical intelli- 
gence, style, and virtuosity, brought out 
the full value of these selections with 
a breadth and really magical colouring, 
due to this instrument.” 


ALTONAER NACHRICHTEN 


“The remarkable interpretation of the 
eminent pianist Winifred Christie was 
refined and cultivated, of spiritual pene- 
tration and artistic in the highest de- 
gree .... the splendid tone of the Bech- 
stein-Moor-Grand Piano triumphed, its 
fulness of tone occasionally assuming an 
orchestral colouring.” 














by Winifred Christie, who displays a 
masterly treatment of the new key- 
board .... An instrumental wonder, no 
curiosity!” Winifred Christie at the Bechstein-Moor Double 
Keyboard Piano. Inset shows the _ inventor, 


Dr. Emanuel Moor, noted composer. 














Bookings include: 
New York, Carnegie Hall 
Boston, Symphony Hall » 26 
Philadelphia, Academy of Music 
Chicago, Orchestral Hall o 19 
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November 5 
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SALZBURG THRONGS 
HEAR BRILLIANT 
MUSICAL EVENTS 


Festival Program Includes 
Three New Operatic Pro- 
ductions — Bruno Walter 
Leads “Don Pasquale” and 
New Strauss Arrange- 
ment of Gluck’s “Iphigenia 
in Aulis’—Franz Schalk 
and Clemens Krauss Con- 
duct Other Performances 
—Concerts by Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Are Features 


By Dr. PAuL STEFAN 


ALZBURG, Aug. 31.—The 1930 

Salzburg Festival was musically 
richer, from the point of view of quan- 
tity, than those of former years. The 
program included six operas (besides 
four theatrical productions), nine or- 
chestral concerts, four programs in the 
cathedral, another church concert and 
six serenades in the open air. This 
was rather a large order, considering 
the preparations that could be made. 
However attractive the announcement 
of the program may have been, it must 
be said that not all the musical events 
attained an equal success and that 
there were performances wanting any 
real festival character. Nevertheless, 
the total judgment for this festival 
will be rather favorable as regards con- 
certs. We have heard some very beau- 
tiful performances, although not many 
novelties. The visitors were very nu- 
merous this year, including many 
Americans. 

There were several 
ductions this season. 
three operas, Mozart’s 
Figaro,” Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” 
and Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” the 
last in a new arrangement by Richard 
Strauss. “Rosenkavalier” was a bril- 
liant production, as sung by artists of 
the Vienna Opera and conducted by 
Clemens Krauss. The cast included 
Lotte Lehmann as the Princess, Vera 
Schwarz and Margit Angerer alternat- 
ing as Octavian, and Richard Mayr as 
Baron Ochs. 

“Don Pasquale” and “Iphigenia” 
were conducted by Bruno Walter. The 
latter opera had been very carefully 
prepared, with the staging entrusted 
to Marie Gutheil Schoder, and new 
settings by Alfred Roller. Sigrid One- 
gin, who had been announced to sing 
the herioc role of Klytemndstra, was 
indisposed and her part was taken at 
the last moment by Luise Willer, who 
acquitted herself well. The rest of the 
cast was not outstanding, but the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic played very beauti- 
fully the noble music of Gluck. “Don 
Pasquale” was performed in enchant- 
ing style, with Maria Ivogiin as No- 
rina, and Karl Hammes as Malatesta. 
Of the productions repeated from last 

(Continued on page 37) 


new stage pro- 
These included 
“Marriage of 


Gala Bill Ends Ravinia Season ; 


Act from “ 


MTT 





HICAGO, Sept. 10.—The final span 

of the Ravinia season, which closed 
on the evening of Sept. 1 with a gala 
bill made up of single acts from three 
operas, included several events of much 
interest. The evening of Aug. 21 was 
made notable by the first performance 
in this theatre of the fourth act from 
Meyerbeer’s opera, “Les Huguenots,” 
in a novel double bill. It followed a 
superb recital by Elisabeth Rethberg, 
who sang operatic arias and songs by 
German composers. 

The cast for the great scene from 
the French opera, seldom heard now 
in the United States, included Yvonne 
Gall as Valentine, Giovanni Martinelli 
as Raoul, Giuseppe Danise as Conte de 
Nevers, Leon Rothier as Saint-Bris, 
and Marek Windheim as Tavannes. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. That the 
experiment of giving a combined opera 
and concert bill proved successful was 
attested by the large attendance. The 
stirring, if somewhat outmoded, music 
of the opera roused the listeners to 
great applause. 


Gala Bill Given 


The gala on the final evening of the 
season included Act II from Puccini’s 
“La Rondine,” given by the cast that 
has helped to make this opera increas- 
ingly popular with each repetition. 
This included Bori, Macbeth, Johnson, 
Tokatyan, D’Angelo, Paggi, Maxwell 
and Falco, with Gennaro Papi conduct- 
ing. Ruth Page, Blake Scott and the 
ballet added color to the scene. 

The act from “Huguenots” was given 
again with the same cast and with 
Mr. Hasselmans conducting. The clos- 
ing number was the third act of 
Smetana’s opera, “The Bartered 
Bride,” sung by Rethberg, Chamlee, 
D’Angelo, Bourskaya, Windheim, Max- 
well, Falco, Cehanovsky and Ananian, 
under Mr. Hasselmans. 


Puccini Opera Revived 


Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” was 
heard for the first and only time this 
season on Aug. 18, with Lucrezia Bori 
in the name part. In this role Miss 
Bori was heard to splendid advantage. 
Both vocally and dramatically the role 
is one that gives her ample oppor- 
tunity, and yet she contrives in this 
characterization something quite apart 
from that of the name part of Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” Giovanni Martinelli 
was excellent as Chevalier Des Grieux, 
and D’Angelo, Defrére, Windheim, 
Oiviero, Cavadore, Ananian and Miss 
Bourskaya, appearing in other roles, 
gave added spirit to the performance. 
Mr. Papi conducted. 


Résumé of Season 


Seventy-three performances of opera 
and twenty orchestral concerts were 
the record set by Ravinia in its nine- 
teenth season. There were no Mon- 
day night concerts this year, as there 
have been in seasons past, these nights 
all being devoted to operatic perform- 
ances. There were, however, eleven 
Sunday afternoon concerts and nine 
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” Is Feature 


programs for children on Thursday 
afternoons. 

During the ten weeks’ season, thirty- 
six operas were performed. Three of 
these works, Vittadini’s “Anima Al- 
legra,”’ Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 


and the fourth act of “Les Huguenots,” 
were new to the Ravinia list this year. 
CHARLES QUINT 


NEW ARTISTS FOR 
__CHICAGO OPERA 





Dr. Otto Erhardt, New Stage Director 
of the Chicago Civic Opera 


HICAGO, Sept. 10.—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company has an- 
nounced the addition of a number of 
artists to its roster for the season of 
1930-31 which opens on Oct. 27, in 
addition to Lotte Lehmann, Mary Mc- 
Cormic and Maria Rajdl, sopranos; 
Sonia Sharnova, contralto; Oscar Col- 
caire and Octave Dua, tenors, and 
Rudolf Bockelmann, Eduard Habich 
and John Charles Thomas, baritones. 
Dr. Otto Erhardt of the Dresden 
State Opera has been engaged as stage 
director, and will arrive in Chicago 
shortly to take up his duties. After 
studying for a doctorate in both music 
and philosophy, Dr. Erhardt served suc- 
cessively as stage director in Breslau, 
at Bayreuth in 1913, at the Municipal 
Theatre in Hamburg, at the Barmen- 
Elberfeld Opera, and for seven years at 
the State Opera in Stuttgart. During 
the last engagement he established the 
school of opera in the Wiirttemberg 
College of Music. Since 1927 he has 
been stage director at the Dresden 
Opera, and guest régisseur in various 
theatres in Germany and at Zurich, 
Rome, Turin, Barcelona, Budapest and 
Geneva. He produced “Salome” at the 
Costanzi in Rome, staged the first 
Italian performance of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” at Turin. He spent three sea- 
sons at Barcelona, staging the German 
(Continued on page 5) 


OPERA SEASON ON 
COAST OPENS WITH 
NOTABLE SUCCESS 


San Francisco Launches Its 
Annual Series Auspicious- 
ly—Massenet Opera Sung 
by Cast Including Gigli, 
Mario and Picco—Series 
to Include Jeritza’s First 
Appearance as Salome in 
the United States and 
American Premiere of 
Ravel’s “L’Enfant et les 

Sortiléges” 

By Telegraph t 


MUSICAL AMERICA] 


WYAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 11.— The 

San Francisco Opera Association 
launched its fortnight’s season with 
“Manon” tonight, sung by a brilliant 
cast before a large audience in the 
Auditorium. 

The Massenet opera, charmingly 
staged, had excellent singers in the 
principal roles. Queena Mario sang 
the music of the heroine appealingly. 
The chief honors of the performance 
undoubted!'y went to Beniamino Gigli 
in the role of the younger Des Grieux. 
His mellow singing and suave perform- 
ance were received with great enthu- 
siasm. Millo Picco as the elder Des 
Grieux and Louis D’Angelo as Lescaut 
were good in their respective parts. 
Other roles were sung by Messrs. 
Sandrini and Oliviero. 

The chorus, including a large number 
of San Francisco singers, sang credit- 
ably. The orchestra, under Gaetano 
Merola’s baton, played the charming 
Massenet score with excellent effect. 

A novel and outstanding event 
will be the American first performance 
of the title role in Strauss’s “Salome” 
by Maria Jeritza tomorrow evening. 
On Sept. 13, Clare Clairbert, Belgian 
coloratura soprano, will make her 
American debut as Violetta in “Tra- 
viata,” and will be heard also in 
“Mignon.” Mme. Jeritza will sing the 
title role in “Girl of the Golden West” 
on Saturday. 

Especially interesting will be the 
American premiere of Ravel’s opera, 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges” in a double 
bill with “Hansel und Gretel” on Sept. 
19. This nursery opera, heard previ- 
ously in Monte Carlo, Paris, and Leip- 
zig, will be given here in French, under 
the title of “A Naughty Boy’s Dream.” 


Henschel to Lead Opening Concerts of 
Boston Symphony 
Boston, Sept. 10.—Sir George Hen- 
schel, the first conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, from 1881 to 1884, will re- 
turn to America for the first time in 
forty-six years to lead this organiza- 
tion in the opening pair of concerts in 
its fiftieth jubilee year, at Symphony 
Hall on Oct. 10 and 11. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky will begin his seventh seuson as 
conductor of the Symphony at the con- 
certs of the following week. 











Setzer, Vienna 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1930 


Moffet 





Some of the New Artists Engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera for the Coming Season: Left to Right, Lotte Lehmann, Soprano; Eduard Habich, Baritone; Jean Vieuille, 
Baritone; Emma Redell, American Soprano, and Jennie Tourel, Contralto 
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BAYREUTH TO HAVE. 
TOSCANINI AGAIN 


Wagner Festival Closes With 
Artistic and Financial 
Success 


BAYREUTH, Sept. 3.—It is definitely 
announced that Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, will conduct at the Wagner 
festival here again next season. That 
the Italian conductor will make his 
permanent home here and take over 
the musical direction of future fes- 
tivals is reported as an interesting 
possibility. It goes without saying 
that a large part of this season’s suc- 
cess was due to the presence of the 
former director of La Scala, Milan. 

With a final performance of “Par- 
sifal” on Aug. 21, the 1930 season came 
to a brilliant close. Foreign visitors 
constituted one-half of this year’s at- 
tendance, with Americans predominat- 
ing. During the month of opera, 
35,500 tickets were sold for twenty-one 
performances, receipts totalling ap- 
proximately $250,000. 

“Goétterdimmerung,” among the con- 
cluding performances, brought Karin 
Branzell as Waltraute, also a substitu- 
tion of Graarud for Melchior as the 
older Siegfried. Graarud’s voice is one 
of limited resonance and he was more 
heroic in appearance than in song. 
Nor was the experiment of casting 
Kravitt as Hagen in succession to 
Braun one that resulted in the ma- 
turity of conception expected at Bay- 
reuth. With Schorr eliminated, the 
singing of the last segment of the 
tetralogy never transcended routine, 
but the Bayreuth orchestra, the Bay- 
reuth staging, and most of all the 
Bayreuth atmosphere, conspired in the 
time-honored way to make the total 
effect that of a superior performance. 

GO. TF. 


Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Francis E. 
Judson 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis E. Judson on Sunday, Sept. 7, 
at the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Judson is the son 
of Arthur Judson, of Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, Inc., and is asso- 
ciated with his father in business. 
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N. Y. PHILHARMONIC TO 


BROADCAST 42 CONCERTS 


Saturday and Sunday Programs to Be 
Distributed Through Nationwide 
Chain 
The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be heard by radio 
throughout the United States for the 
first time in its eighty-eight years’ ex- 
istence this year when, by arrangement 
with the orchestra’s management, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System will pre- 
sent the Saturday and Sunday concerts 
over its nationwide network, direct 
from Carnegie Hall and the Metropoli- 

ton Opera House. 
Twenty-seven concerts with Arturo 


Toscanini, Erich Kleiber and Bernard:no 


Molinari conducting; ten children’s 
concerts and five young people’s con- 
certs directed by Ernest Schelling, 
comprising the major portion of the 
Philharmonic season, will be broadcast 
exclusively by WABC over the Colum- 
bia network, beginning Oct. 5 and con- 
tinuing until April 19. 

The schedule follows: 

Carnegie Hall—Oct. 5, 12, 26: Nov. 9, 16; 
Dec. 21, 28; Jan. 18; Feb. 8, 15; March 8, 
29. and April 5, 12, 19. 

Metropolitan Opera House—Nov. 2, Dec 
14, Jan. 11 and 25, March 1 and 15. 


Brooklyn Academy of Music—Oct 19, 
Nov. 23, Jan. 4, Feb. 1 and 22 and March 22. 


Ernest Schelling will conduct the 
children’s and young people’s concerts, 
to be broadcast on Saturday mornings 
at 11 o’clock. The dates are: 


Children’s Concerts—Oct. 25, Nov. 8 and 
22, Dec. 6 and 13, Jan. 24 and 31, Feb. 7 
and 28 and March 7 

Young People’s Concerts—Nov. 1, 15 and 
29, Dec. 27 and Jan. 10. 


Jeritza to Sing Senta at Metropolitan 


Maria Jeritza, who sailed from Cher- 
bourg on the Bremen on Aug. 30, after 
a Summer spent at her new villa in 
Unterac near Salzburg, went directly 
to the Pacific Coast on her arrival in 
America.: The soprano, in addition to 
singing the title role in Strauss’s 
“Salome” for the first time in the 
United States, will also appear in “The 
Girl of the Golden West” and “Tann- 
haiuser” with the San Francisco and the 
Los Angeles opera associations between 
Sept. 12 and Oct. 13. Mme. Jeritza 
will sing the role of Senta in the re- 
vival of Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
this winter.. She will also add to her 
Metropolitan repertoire the roles of 
Briinnhilde in “Walkiire” and Nedda. 
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_ FORECASTS GAIN 


Upward Trend in Musical 
Activity Seen by 
Engles 


Upward trend of business conditions 
during the Fall and Winter is forecast 
by unexpectedly heavy advance book- 
ings for concert artists, with contracts 
exceeding half a million dollars signed 
for a group of thirty representative 
artists, according to George Engles. 
Mr. Engles, managing director of the 
NBC Artists Service, which books these 
artists, said recently that advance 
bookings by concert managers through- 
out the country represent a twenty per 
cent improvement over last season, in- 
stead of the slump that was expected 
as an aftermath of recent business de- 
pression. 

“Heavy advance concert bookings 
invariably indicate confidence on the 
part of the public in business condi- 
tions,” Mr. Engles said. “Music is 
still looked upon by the majority of 
American people as a luxury. The 
concert business is therefore among 
the first to suffer when hard times are 
imminent. There is no such indication 
at present. Instead, the business seems 
to be facing the most prosperous period 
in several years. 


Outlook for Coming Season 


“The outlook for the musical season 
which opens in October is unexpectedly 
promising. Concert bookings must of 
necessity be made several months be- 
fore the season opens. They represent 
what local managers feel will be the 


LIEGE FESTIVAL HELD 


Society Is Host for 
Modernist Concerts 


International 


LIEGE, BELGIUM, Sept. 1.—The Fes- 
tival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music was opened here 
today before a brilliant international 
assemblage. The series of five con- 
certs, to be concluded on Sept. 8, will 
bring one choral, two orchestral and 
two chamber music programs. 

Bernard Wagenaar, representing 
America, was to conduct here his Sin- 
fonietta, a work played in New York 
during the last season by the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Mengelberg. 

Other music presented at the open- 
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financial status of the country at the 
time the engagements are fulfilled. Of 
the 2000 concert managers and organ- 
izations buying artists, all but an in- 
significant handful have been going 
ahead on the assumption that the pub- 
lic will have money to spend on music 
this winter. When the public spends 
money for the better type of music, 
general prosperity is apparent. In 
times of financial depression, the con- 
cert halls are likely to be deserted. 

“Our concert managers have usually 
been pretty accurate in their advance 
estimates of the public’s spending ca- 
pacity. Unless their present judgment 
is over-optimistic, the country is due 
for a return to a more prosperous 
condition before the winter is over,” 
he concluded. 

The half-million-dollar contracts, Mr. 
Engles said, include only returns ex- 
pected from the concert tours of thirty 
artists during the coming musical sea- 
son. Their earnings from sound pic- 
tures, phonograph records and radio 
engagements will nearly double that 
figure, he stated. 

Among the artists associated with 
the NBC Artists Service are Ignace 


Paderewski, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, Walter Damrosch, Reinald 
Werrenrath, John Charles Thomas. 


Rudolph Ganz, Mischa Levitzki, Josef 
Lhevinne, Dusolina Giannini, Hallie 
Stiles, Countess Albani, Gladys Swart- 
hout, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Paul Koch- 
anski, Claudia Muzio, Charles Hackett. 
Walter Mills, Everett Marshall, René 
Chemet, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, 


renner 


ing concert was by Volkmar Andreae, 


representing Switzerland; William 
Walton, Britain; Antonio Veretti, 
Italy, Florent Schmitt, France, and 


Alexander Mossoloff, Russia. 


A complete review of the concerts 
given during the Liége Festival of the 
International Society for Contem- 
porary Music will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Daughter Born to the Heifetzes 


A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jascha Heifetz at the Lying-In 
Hospital on Monday, Sept. 8. Mrs. Hei- 
fetz is the well-known screen actress, 
Florence Vidor. 
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Chicago Civic Opera 
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Engages New Artists 
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Other Additions to the Roster of the Chicago Civic Opera: 


(Continued from page 3) 


performances. He is familiar with the 
international repertoire. 
Two additional American artists are 


among the number. Emma ae 
dramatic soprano, was born in Balti- 
more, and educated in Washington, 
D. C. 

After her preliminary studies in the 
United States, she went to Vienna to 
complete her vocal work. Her first op- 
eratic engagement was at Altenburg, 


where she sang Tosca, Leonora in 
“Forza del Destino,” Santuzza_ in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ Amelia. in 


“The Masked Ball,’ Aida and Turan- 
dot. She also is proficient in Wagner- 
ian roles, which she has sung at Bar- 
men-Elberfeld, Bremen and other Ger- 
man cities. During the summer of 
1928, Miss Redell was engaged for a 
concert tour of South Africa. The fol- 
lowing season was spent in Milan, and 
last Fall she made her debut as a con- 
cert artist at Carnegie Hall in New 
York. 

Paul Althouse, well known American 
tenor, made his debut with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera at the age of twenty- 
one and sang as leading tenor of that 
organization for a number of years. 
He is also well known on the American 
concert stage. In 1928, Mr. Althouse 
was engaged for guest appearances at 
Hamburg, Munich and Vienna. Last 
season he was heard in six perform- 
ances with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company. 


Foreign Artists Engaged 


Jenny Tgurel, contralto, is a native 
of Montreal. She began her musical 
education in that city and later studied 
in Berlin. After two years of study, 
Miss Tourel made her debut at the 
Danzig Opera in the role of Haensel. 
Other German cities heard her, and 
after a return to Montreal, she went 
to Paris and was there engaged as a 
leading contralto by the Opéra-Co- 
mique.. She sang there in the recent 
season of Russian opera. 

Hans Hermann Nj , baritone, is 
a member of the Munich State Opera 
and has sung at Bayreuth, the Vienna 
Opera and Covent Garden in heroic 
baritone roles. Mr. Nissen is Swedish 
by birth, was educated in Danzig and 


after his school days became a mer- 
chant there, but took up the study of 
music. After a brief career on the 
concert stage in Germany, he made his 
operatic debut at the Berlin Municipal 
Opera in 1924, and shortly after that 
was called to Munich to sing leading 
roles. 

Jean Vieuille, baritone, has sung 
leading baritone roles at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique since 1920 and has also 
appeared as guest artist at Deauville, 
Monte Carlo and other French cities. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, bass-baritone, 
has been for sevéral years a member 
of the La Scala opera forces, and has 
sung in other Italian theatres, the 
Colon at Buenos Aires, Covent Garden 
and elsewhere. 


© Underwood and Underwood 


Left to Right, Hans Hermann Nissen, Baritone; Maria Rajdl, Soprano; Mary McCormic, Soprano; Paul 
Althouse, Tenor, and Sonia Sharnova, Contralto—the Three Last Named Being Americans 


Complete Roster Announced 


The complete roster of the company 
for the coming season follows: 


SOPRANOS 


Alice Mock 

Claudia Muzio 
Maria Rajdl (new) 
Emma Redell (new) 
Rosa Raisa 
Margherita Salvi 
Thelma Votipka 


Hilda Burke 

Helen Freund 

Mary Garden 

Alice d’Hermanoy 
Kathleen Kersting 
Lotte Lehmann (new) 
Frida Leider 

Mary McCormic (new) 


CONTRALTOS 


Maria Claessens Sonia Sharnova (new) 


Coe Glade Jenny Tourel (new) 
Maria Olszewska Cyrena Van Gordon 
Ada Paggi 


TENORS 
Paul Althouse (new) Rene Maison 
Giuseppe Cavadore Charles Marsha!! 
Oscar Colcaire (new) Ledovico Oliviero 
Antonio Cortis Theodore Ritch 
Octave Dua (new) Tito Schipa 
Charles Hackett Theodore Strack 
Mario Laurence (new) 


STOKOWSKI FORCES ANNOUNCE LISTS 


Pianists Predominate Among 
Soloists for Coming 
Year 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10. — Pianists 
will be much to the fore in the concerts 
given during the thirty-first season of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The season 
will open on Friday afternoon, Oct. 3, 
and will extend over thirty weeks, until 
April 24-25. 

Leopold Stokowski will open the sea- 
son in the Academy of Music, and will 
conduct through the concerts of Nov. 
21-22. Arturo Toscanini will exchange 
batons with Mr. Stokowski and conduct 
as guest from Nov. 24 to Dec. 7, after 
which Mr. Stokowski will return for 
two weeks. Alexander Smallens, the 
assistant conductor of the orchestra, 
will conduct the Dec. 26-27 programs. 
During Mr. Stokowski’s Winter vaca- 
tion, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, associate 
conductor, will direct through January 
and February and three weeks of 
March. Mr. Stokowski will then re- 
turn, remaining at the helm till the end 
of the season. 

The pianists listed as soloists include 
George Copeland, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, Harold Bauer and 
Olga Samaroff in music for two pianos 
and orchestra, Carlo Zecchi and Josef 


Hofmann. Other soloists announced in 
the preliminary prospectus are Alfred 
Wallenstein, ’cellist, Sigrid Onegin, con- 
tralto, and Maurice Martenot, who will 
play a new “Electrical Instrument.” 
Mr. Stokowski has been much inter- 
ested in experiments with electrically 
produced music, and has now included 
one on his programs, without vouch- 
safing details as to its genre and form. 

All the concerts will be given in the 
Academy of Music, except those of 
March 13, 14 and 16, at which Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch will give the Bach “St. 
Matthew” Passion with orchestra, 
chorus and soloists, and the concerts of 
April 10, 11 and 13, at which Mr. Sto- 
kowski with the cooperation of the 
League of Composers will present “a 
new and important work,” as yet un- 
announced, with full stage background. 
These special events will be given in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
has a larger stage and auditorium than 
the Academy. 

The concerts of the regular series 
will be given on Friday afternoons and 
Saturday evenings, with repetitions of 
the more important programs in the 
Monday evening series. The latter 
series has been increased from ten to 
twelve concerts. The two children’s 
series, on Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons, have been each increased 
to five concerts. W. R. MURPHY 


Apeda 


BARITONES 

Salvatore Baccaloni Hans Hermann Nissen 

(new) (new) 
Rudolf Bockelman (new) Howard Preston 
Richard Bonelli Giacomo Rimini 
Desire Defrere Robert Ringling 
Cesare Formichi Eugenio Sandrini 
Eduard Habich (new) John Charles Thomas 
Barre Hill (new) 
Vanni-Marcoux Jean Vieuille (new) 


BASSES 


Virgilio Lazzari 
Antonio Nicolich 


Chase Baromeo 
Edouard Cotreuill 
Alexander Kipnis 


CONDUCTORS 
Giorgio Polacco, Musical Roberto Moranzoni 
; Director Egon Pollak 
Emil Cooper Frank St. Leger 
Charles Lauwers 


ASSISTANT CONDUCTORS 
Franco Autori 
Dino Bigalli 
Mario Giuranna 
STAGE DIRECTOR 
Dr. Otte Erhardt (new) 


Giacomo Spadoni 
William Tyroler 


BALLET DIRECTOR 
Laurent Novikoff 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
Harry W. Beatty 
CHORUS MASTER 
Attico Barnabini 


LIST OCTOBER RECITALS 


Morini, Bauer, La Argentina and the 
English Singers to Open Tours 


Among the artists of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau scheduled for New 
York recitals during the month of Octo- 
ber are Erika Morini, violinist; Harold 
Bauer, pianist; the English Singers, 
and La Argentina, Spanish dancer. 

Miss Morini, who returns after an 
absence of seven years, will give two 
Carnegie Hall recitals, on Oct. 5 and 19, 
before going on tour. La Argentina 
will inaugurate her third consecutive 
season in this country with three Town 
Hall appearances, on Oct. 14, 16 and 
17. Her tour will take her to the Pa- 
cific Coast and also, for the first time, 
to the Southern States. Before ending 
her season the dancer will give ten 
other New York recitals. 

Mr. Bauer, who will open his sea- 
son with a recital in Town Hall on 
Oct. 18, will also make a tour from 
coast to coast. A Town Hall concert on 
Oct. 25 will inaugurate the fifth Amer- 
ican tour of the English Singers. At 
Christmas they will return to New 
York to give three programs of carols, 
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$25,000 Victor Prize Divided Between 





POTNITOUONENDENL NLL ELENIADY Hii 





Ernest Bloch 





Pirie Mac Donald 
Russell Bennett 


NNOUNCEMENT of the division of 


the Victor Symphonic Prize of 
$25,000 between four American com- 
posers, which was published exclusively 
in the issues of MUSICAL AMERICA for 
June and July, was made by E. E. 
Shumaker, president of the Victor Com- 
pany, on Aug. 17. In addition to an 
award of $5,000 to Ernest Bloch and 
two prizes of similar amount to 
Russell Bennett, the Victor Company 
has awarded the two remaining prizes 
of $5,000 each to Aaron Copland and 
Louis Gruenberg. 

The prize-winning works are a 
“Mountain” Symphony entitled “Helve- 
tia” by Mr. Bloch; two symphonic 
works, “Abraham Lincoln” and “Sights 
and Sounds,” by Mr. Bennett; a Sym- 
phony by Mr. Gruenberg, and a 





Max von Schillings to Head German 
Composers’ Association 


Dr. Max von Schillings, conductor 
and composer, who will appear this 
season as principal conductor for the 
German Grand Opera Company, has 
been chosen to succeed Richard Strauss 
as president of the Association of Ger- 
man Composers. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, has 
been engaged to appear at a State 
Teachers’ Convention of Northeastern 
Iowa, Oct. 10, at Cedar Rapids. 


Pe Me eet ee ree touneesiee 


Bloch, Bennett, Copland and Gruenberg 





Aaron Copland 





Louis Gruenberg 


“Dance” Symphony by Mr. Copland. 

The judges included Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist and conductor; Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, and Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The contest closed on May 28, 
1929, 

It was originally planned to announce 
its outcome at a dinner here on Oct. 3 
of last year, but the event was delayed 
to secure more time for the examina- 
tion of more than 150 manuscripts. 
The general level of merit in the works 
submitted was reported to be excep- 
tionally high. 

Though a $25,000 prize had been of- 
fered for an outstanding work in sym- 
Aguilar Lute Quartet to Make 

Coast to Coast Tour 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet, introduced 
here last season by the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, will return in Novem- 
ber, extending its itinerary to the Pa- 
cific Coast. The organization is now 
touring in South America, repeating 
its triumphs of last season. 


Marie Miller, harpist, Rosa Low, 
soprano, and William Gustafson, bass 
of the Metropolitan Opera, gave a con- 
cert at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Aug. 2. 


phonic form by an American composer, 
the contest terms gave the judges the 
right to award the money to any 
project devoted to the development of 
creative music in America, so that it 
was decided to divide it among the 
composers of five works considered as 
of approximately equal and exceptional 
merit. 

It is planned to present the four com- 
posers and excerpts from their works 
in a program to be given over a nation- 
wide hook-up by the National Broad- 
easting Company during the coming 
season. 

Mr. Bloch won the $3,000 prize of- 
fered by MUSICAL AMERICA in 1926 for 
a symphonic work, with his epic rhap- 
sody, “America,” which has been per- 
formed by leading orchestras in this 
country and Europe. 


TEXAN PIANIST SCORES 


Esther Johnsson Heard as Soloist 
with Orchestra in Salzburg 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA, Sept. 1.— The 
current session of the Salzburg Orches- 
tral Academy was ushered in on July 
4 with a symphony concert in the large 
hall of the Mozarteum under Dr. Bern- 
hard Paumgartner. 

Esther Johnsson, a young pianist 
from Amarillo, Texas, was the soloist, 
winning an ovation for her exquisite 
performance of Mozart’s Concerto in 
A Major. Miss Johnsson’s success with 
her audience and the critics fully justi- 
fied the favorable impression made by 
her playing on Professor Paumgartner 
and Julian Freedman, director of the 
Orchestral Academy. The policy of the 
academy will be to present an Amer- 
ican artist in a Mozart work each year 
at the opening concert. 

The balance of the program consisted 
of Rigel’s Symphony in D Major, Mo- 
zart’s “Serenata Notturna” for two 
small orchestras, and Haydn’s “Lon- 
don” Symphony. 


Government Standards Bureau Issues 
Publication on Acoustics 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.— Valuable 
information on the design of opera 
houses, concert halls, and similar au- 
ditoriums, from the point of view of 
their acoustic qualities, is given in a 
publication just issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. The circular 
points out the usual acoustical defects 
of auditoriums and methods by which 
they may be overcome. A table of ac- 
ceptable limits of reverberation time 
for rooms of different volumes and 
formulas for calculating these are 
given. Values are given for the sound- 
absorbing powers of different ma- 
terials. Practical general directions 
for designing an auditorium are in- 
cluded. Copies of this circular may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at five cents each. 

A. T. M. 


Rubinstein Club Formed in Berlin 


BERLIN, Sept. 1.— The Rubinstein 
Club, an organization designed to aid 
talented young musicians of every na- 
tionality, celebrated its formation with 
a concert at the Hotel Eden under the 
auspices of Mme. Lena Stein-Schneider, 
who has given concerts in the United 
States, Willy Frey, German violinist, 
winner of the Mendelssohn prize, and 
Alexander Kipnis, bass of the Chicago 
and Berlin State Operas. The large 
audience included many well-known 
musicians, among them Ernst Kun- 
wald, who will conduct the women’s 
chorus of the club. 


NAME OPERA PLANS 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Eighteen Works Are 
Announced—New 
Artists Booked 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company will 
open its fifth season on Oct. 16 with 
“Aida.” The opera performances will 
be given on Thursday evenings in the 
Academy of Music. The number has 
been increased from twelve to eighteen. 

A number of works new to the reper- 
tory of the company will be given, in- 
cluding “Thais,” Bizet’s “Les Pecheurs 
des Perles,” and Ravel’s “L’Heure 
Espagnole” and “Boris Goudounoff.” 
The company will make a further ven- 
ture into Wagner with “Tannhauser.” 
Massenet’s “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
with Mary Garden as the Juggler, will 
be repeated from last season. On the 
Saturday before Christmas a _ special 
holiday matinee will be given of “Han- 
sel und Gretel,” followed by a ballet, 
“Die Puppenfee.” 

Other works to be presented include 





Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi,” “Tosca” 
and ‘Madama _ Butterfly,” Verdi’s 
“Traviata” and “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Carmen” and “Faust.” 

The conductors will be Emil Mlynar- 
ski and Eugene Goossens, conductor of 
the Rochester Symphony. Caroline 
Littelfield will again be the director of 
the ballet of 100. Mrs. William C. 
Hammer, who last year was artistic di- 
rector of the company, this year will 
be its director. 

Several singers of European reputa- 
tion will make their American debuts 
with the company, including Maria 
Koshetz, contralto, of the Moscow Art 
Theatre; Charlotte Boerner, soprano, 
and Bruno Korell, tenor, from the Ber- 
lin Staatsoper; Alexander Michajlow- 
ski, bass, and Maurice Janowski, tenor, 
from the Warsaw Opera. 

A number of others will make their 


debuts here in opera, inclusive of 
Richard Crooks, American concert 
tenor; Clare Clairbert, coloratura so- 


prano, from the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels; Aroldo Lindi, American 
tenor from La Scala; and Hizi Koyke, 
Japanese soprano. 

Other noted artists on the roster are 
Mary Garden, Josephine Lucchese, 
Marianne Gonitch, Bianca Saroya, 
Cyrena van Gordon, Ralph Errolle, 
Albert Mahler, Josef Wolinski, Chief 
Caupolican, Leo de Hieropolis, Giu- 
seppe Martino-Rossi, John Charles 
Thomas and Ivan Steschenko. 

Mrs. Joseph Leidy is president of the 
company, Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, chairman of the board, and Wil- 
liam C. Hammer, general manager. 

In the opening performance of the 
season, on Oct. 16, “Aida,” Anne 
Roselle will be heard in the title role 
and Mr. Lindi will appear as Radames. 

W. R. MuRPHY 


National Federation of Music Clubs 
Publishes 1930 Directory 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has published its directory for 
1930, an admirably printed volume of 
150 pages containing complete lists of 
the officers and clubs throughout the 
country. It is a valuable reference book 
for all interested in musical activity in 
the United States of America. 
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QUAKER CITY ENDS 
OPEN AIR SEASON 


Five Guest Conductors 
Heard with Local 
Orchestra 





PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The first 
season of the Summer Concerts Associ- 
ation came to an end on the evening 
of Sept. 1 in Robin Hood’s Dell in 
Fairmount Park. The picturesque 
natural ravine, with its wooded hills 
on each side, has made an ideal audi- 
torium, and very early in the season 
experiments with amplifiers developed 
excellent hearing facilities from every 
point. 

In the eight weeks of nightly pro- 
grams, approximately 225,000 have 
heard the members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Alexander Smallens, 
the regular conductor, and a series of 
notable guest conductors, or about 
50,000 more than are able to hear the 
orchestra during the regular season of 
thirty weeks, with two concerts per 
week.- In addition to being a boon to 
the general public after the customary 
musicless summer in Philadelphia, this 
pioneering enterprise has been a re- 
markable force for musical propaganda 
and a missionary influence of great 
benefit for the orchestra. Dr. Herbert 
J. Tily, president of the association, 
Arthur Judson, manager, Clara Barnes 
Abbott, chief of the Municipal Music 
Bureau, and all those connected with 
the enterprise have been much heart- 
ened by the success of the enterprise 
in its initial season. 

Mr. Smallens and the orchestra con- 
cluded the season with a request pro- 
gram. Popular votes were highest for 
the César Franck Symphony and the 
Ravel “Bolero,” both of which had been 
conducted several times by Mr. Smal- 
lens or some of the guests. Interest- 
ingly enough, too, these were the works 
chosen by the Academy audiences of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning for the request program of the 
regular season. The Tchaikovsky 
“Romeo and Juliet” tone poem and the 
“Tristan” Liebestod were also on the 
winning list for the Dell program. 

Nelson Eddy was the soloist on Aug. 
31, making his first Philadelphia reap- 
pearance since the end of the :Civic 
Opera’s final season in the spring and 
singing with distinguished art “An 
jenem Tag” from Marschner’s “Hans 
Heiling”’ and Meyerbeer’s “Adamastor, 
roi des vagues.” The orchestra’s chief 
contribution was a zestful performance 
of Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel.” 


Noted Guests Heard 


Guest conductors for the last half of 
the season included Karl Krueger, of 
the Seattle Symphony, Albert Coates, 
Josef Pasternack, remembered here as 
the conductor of the Sunday night con- 
certs of the now defunct Philharmonic 
Society a decade ago; Ernst Knoch, of 
the German Opera Company, which at- 
tained great success here last January, 
and Willem van Hoogstraten. 

Mr. Coates’s programs were signal- 
ized by the Philadelphia premiere of 
the intriguing Scherzo from his “Pick- 
wick” Suite and a Wagner-Brahms pro- 
gram, in which the symphony was the 
Brahms First and the remainder of the 
list was devoted to some readings from 
the “Ring” and “Meistersinger.” 

Mr. Knoch also offered a comprehen- 
sive all-Wagner program. One of the 
outstanding successes was the program 
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A Tenor Revisits the Banks of the Shannon 
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OHN McCORMACK, the famous 

tenor, has spent an interesting va- 
cation on his estate in Ireland at Mo- 
nastereven, County Kildare, this Sum- 
mer. He is shown here enjoying one 
of his favorite sports, including his 
capture of a sizable salmon, the result 
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J. Cashman, Dublin 

One of the World’s Most Famous Tenors in His Native Ireland: John McCormack 

Has Been on Vacation in Recent Months in Which Fishing Obviously Plays an 
Important Part 


of some clever angling on the banks of 
the River Shannon. 

In the larger picture Mr. McCormack 
seems to be very happy over the com- 
parison of notes after the catch. He is 
shown with two of the local sportsmen 
in Athlone, a short distance from his 
estate. 





devoted in part to the interpretative 
dances of Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman and their concert group. 
This was given on two nights. 

A novelty of the final week was the 
Ornstein “Lysistrata” Suite. Stravin- 
sky’s “Firebird” and other examples 
of modern music were introduced and 
heard with appreciation. Only three 
concerts had to be cancelled and one 
stopped at the intermission on account 
of rain. W. R. MurpPHY 


Coolidge Auditorium Redecorated for 
New Season 





WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—The Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge chamber music 
auditorium at the Library of Congress 
is undergoing repainting and redeco- 
rating preparatory to the opening of 
the music season. A number of im- 
portant engagements are reported by 
Carl Engel, director of the Music Divi- 
sion, chief among which is the Library 
of Congress Chamber Music Festival 
in October. , i a A 


Werner Josten Composing Ballet- 
Pantomime 


Werner Josten, composer, and direc- 
tor of music at Smith College, has been 
spending the summer at St. Jean-de- 
Luz. Mr. Josten is engaged in writing 
the music for a ballet-pantomime, “Ba- 
toula,” the scenario for which has been 
prepared from the novel of the same 
name by the author, René Moran, who 
won the Goncourt Prize for this book 
in 1921. 


nN 


Mme. Schumann Heink to Sing at Bos- 
ton Reception for English Notables 


Boston, Sept. 10.—Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink will come from her 
home in Coronado, Cal., to sing at the 
town meeting and reception to be held 
at the Boston Garden on Sept. 16 in 
honor of the visit of Lord Mayor Reu- 
ben Salter, the Mayoress Salter, Deputy 
Mayor Bailey and Mrs. Bailey, City 
Councillor James Tait and Mrs. Tait, 
and Councillor James H. Mountain, all 
of Boston, England. Mme. Schumann 
Heink’s program will comprise “Trees” 
by Rasbach, “Danny Boy” by Weather- 
ly, “Der Erlkénig” by Schubert, 
“Danza” by George W. Chadwick, direc- 
tor of the New England Conservatory 
of Music; “Before the Crucifixion” by 
Frank LaForge, and the Bolero by 
Arditi. Mme. Erin Ballard will serve 
as accompanist for the noted contralto 
in this recital. W, & PP. 


Selby C. Oppenheimer, Coast Manager, 
Opens New Executive Offices 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10.—The ex- 
excutive offices of Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, concert manager, which for 
the past fifteen years have been lo- 
cated in the Foxcroft Building, have 
been moved to the Sherman, Clay & 
Co. Building at Sutter and Kearny 
Streets. Spacious quarters covering 
the entire ninth floor of the building 
will bring the executive departments of 
the growing organization into closer 
contact with the ticket selling division, 
located in the same building. 
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J. Cashman, Dublin 








MUNICH HEARS STOCK 





Chicago Symphony Conductor Leads 
Sowerby Work Abroad 


MUNICH, Sept. 1.—The debut here 
of an American conductor and the first 
performance of a work from that 
country in Munich made notable the 
appearance of Frederick Stock, leader 
of the Chicago Symphony, as guest 
with the Bavarian State Orchestra in 
the Odeon on Aug. 20. 

A large audience including many 
Americans applauded the conductor’s 
interpretations of the Brahms Third 
Symphony, Strauss’s tone-poem “Ein 
Heldenleben” and the Suite “From the 
Northland” by Leo Sowerby. Mr. 
Sowerby,» who was present, had a 
cordial reception by the audience. Mr. 
Stock had an especial ovation for his 
reading of the Strauss work. A wreath 
was carried to the stage and presented 
to the conductor following its perform- 
ance. 


Paderewski Tour to Include Seventy 
Cities 

Ignace Paderewski’s 1930-31 tour 
will open in Syracuse on Oct. 21, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
his manager, George Engles. The pi- 
anist will make five appearances before 
his first New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 1. His second recital in 
New York is scheduled for Nov. 29. 
The tour will include about seventy 
cities and will end in New Haven, 
Conn., May 4. From March 9 to April 
6 the pianist will rest at his ranch at 
Paso Robles, Cal. 


Gabrilowitsch to Give New York 
Recital 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, despite his ex- 
acting schedule as conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, nevertheless will find time 
this season for some piano recitals. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch will make appearances as 
pianist under the management of Ar- 
thur Judson. His first appearance in 
recital this season will be on Oct. 28 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Russia Employs Music as an Educative Force 


Elaborate Productions of Opera, Ballets and Concerts Abound in Chief Ctttes 
of Soviet Land—Programs for Workers Featured 


uw 


[Intimate —. on present-day musical 
oy t ie ee = = ac- 
compan a ary Ertz Will, Rochester 
correspondent MUSICAL AMERICA, who 
has recently Russia. Mrs. Will reports 
many interesting phases of the movement to uti- 
lize music and the stage as a means of inculcat- 
ing the ideals of the workers.—Ed., MUSICAL 
AMERICA.} . 


USIC is ‘very much alive in Rus- 

sia; it has a real part to play in 
the people’s lives. It is in somewhat 
the position of the precocious child be- 
ing fondly watched and all its doings 
noted by the doting parents. Music is 
allied with every possible activity. It 
is found flourishing in all the workers 
clubs and is part of all union activi- 
ties. All public performances are 
heavily patronized. 

Though a few weeks’ visit just at 
the end of the music season does not 
give one the best opportunity to take 
a survey of. musical Russia, the writer 
was able to gain many interesting 
glimpses of art activity there. 

We saw three opera performances 
in Leningrad. Two were at the Great 
Opera—Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” a tre- 
mendously expensive production with 
magnificent costumes, and a most in- 
teresting new Soviet opera, “Ice and 
Iron.” At a “Little Theatre” used by 
Albert Coates for small productions 
and light opera, when he was conduct- 
ing in Russia before the revolution, we 
saw a charming performance of Plan- 
quette’s light opera, “The Bells of 
Corneville.” The conductor of the lat- 
ver opera, a pupil of Coates’s, is an 
exceptionally gifted young man. His 
conducting was a delight to watch. 


A Soviet Pantomime 


An interesting unannounced item on 
the program at the “Little Theatre” on 
the evening that we attended was a 
Soviet pantomime, put on before the 
scheduled performance. It was not 
done entirely in pantomime, as there 
were songs and speeches between the 
dancing. It was presented with music, 
quite dissonantly modern. The pur- 
pose of the work was probably to keep 
up the morale of the people under the 
strain and self-abnegation of the Five 
Year Plan. The presentation was 
rather naive in its simplicity, but prob- 
ably it had to be done in that way to 
be understood by all types of workers. 

First, there was a prelude given 
with the stage darkened. Then two 
little silhouettes were lighted up, black 
figures against a red ground, of work- 
ers going through the motion of con- 
tinuous labor. Next on the lighted 
stage came groups of various “para- 
sites” of capitalism, led by a priest in 
long flowing robes, soldiers dancing 
about like dolls, police jumping around 
like monkeys, and many others. 

Then the stage was darkened again, 
and the spotlight thrown on a worker 
standing before a speaker’s desk, who 
gave a five minutes’ talk—without mu- 
sic. More music and dancing followed 
by many girls in many sorts of cos- 
tumes. Spotlights were thrown first 
on a woman standing at a switch and 
making a little speech, then on a 
worker singing at a machine. There 
was more dancing, this time by revolu- 
tionary workers with red banners. Then 


By Mary Ertz Wii 





A Scene Before the Moscow Opera House Today, Showing the Manifold Activity 


of Modern Life in Soviet Russia Under the Regime of the People. 


When the 


Photograph Was Taken by the Author of This Article, the Opera House Was in 
Use as a Headquarters for the Sixteenth Communist Congress 


came a struggle between the two 
groups, ending in a song with the revo- 
lutionary workers in the foreground 
and the parasitic groups quaking in 
the rear. 

In the next scene a spotlight was 
thrown on a worker in blue jeans, sing- 
ing a song with a broom in his hand. 
At the end of the song the lights went 
up, and he was seen sweeping away all 
the reactionary groups. A final tab- 
leau showed all the workers with red 
banners; red flags were let down from 
above, and greetings were voiced to 
the Sixteenth Communist Congress, 
then in session in Moscow, while many 
red lights flashed. 

The music was very expressive 
throughout and heightened to a great 
extent the effectiveness of the produc- 
tion. The audience paid close attention 
constantly, applauded at intervals and 
gave the performers a cordial recep- 
tion at the end. 


“Ice and Iron” 

The Soviet opera at the Opera 
House was an experiment, and we were 
warned that it was not considered sat- 
isfactory at all, but we nevertheless 
enjoyed it. It was very modernistic, 
with rapid action and excellently han- 
dled crowd scenes. The music is by 
Vladimir Beshevoff and the words by 
Boris Lavreneff, both young offshoots 
of the intelligentsia class. 

The story is concerned with the 
Kronstadt rebellion, the interest in the 
drama far outbalancing the music, 
which is handled more as atmospheric 


background. The dialogue is partly 
spoken and partly sung, the latter 
where the action is less intense. There 


are four acts, the third in two scenes. 

The first act depicts a rubbish mar- 
ket frequented by thieves, White offi- 
cers, gentry, peasants, etc. A plot is 
hatched there, the crowd becomes 


rowdy, and two Communist officers, 
come to disperse the crowd, are killed. 
The second act is set in a factory amid 
the roar of machinery. The factory 
is working hard to help on the recon- 
struction work, but White Guardists 
and Mensheviks address the workers 
at noon and make trouble. The workers 
reject their appeal. 

The first scene in the third act takes 
place at night on the shore, across the 
water from Kronstadt. A White spy 
has been caught with papers describ- 
ing plans for taking Kronstadt. A girl 
Communist on guard there offers to 
go to the fortress as a spy, and her 
offer is accepted. The second scene 
shows a group of sailors at Kronstadt 
listening to the Whites and beginning 
to distrust them. 


Exciting Finale 


The fourth act shows the Communist 
girl at Kronstadt. She is discovered 
and tied up. While the others are 
watching the Communist army ap- 
proaching on the ice and preparing 
to resist, the girl frees herself, seizes 
a bomb and blows up a section of the 
fortress, letting the Red army in. The 
soldiers mass on the front of the stage 
and sing the final chorus, aided by a 
group of young singers in one of the 
boxes, to heighten the effect. 

The staging is very clever, and the 
music not as dissonant as some being 
written at present in America. The 
audience was composed more largely 
of workers, with less of the intelligent- 
sia than at the Verdi performance. 
But there were no empty seats, and 
the opera was cordially received. 


A Conservatory Recital 


We attended a song recital of pupils 
of the Leningrad Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, which impressed us as being of 
decidedly high quality. The students 


were all girls, most of them decidedly 
good-looking and with excellent stage 
manners. (Incidentally, we saw many 
beautiful women in Leningrad.) They 
handled their voices well, and most 
of the voices were good—several of 
operatic quality. The whole program, 
including works by Mozart, Bellini, 
Wagner, Debussy and many other com- 
posers, was sung in Russian. It seemed 
a bit odd to hear Mozart and Wagner 
sung in Russian; but, after all, why 
not? And if these composers can be 
sung in Russian, which is a most diffi- 
cult language, why can they not be 
sung in an acceptable manner in En- 
glish? This would surely be conducive 
to a greater interest on the part of 
American auditors, very few of whom 
know a foreign language. 


Government Radio Broadcasts 


One of the means being used in Rus- 
sia to raise the people’s cultural level 
is broadcasting wherever there are 
continuous crowds. One of these spots 
was across the Nevsky Prospect from 
our hotel window—a railway ticket of- 
fice. All the workers and peasants are 
encouraged to travel in Russia, and 
apparently everybody does so. Every- 
where there are crowds of people with 
their bundles, going somewhere for 
their two weeks’ holiday. 

In front of the ticket office there was 
always a long line of people patiently 
waiting their turn to buy tickets. The 
line was there when we got up in the 
morning and it was there when we went 
to bed at night, which was never early. 
And all the while broadcasting was 
going on, from seven in the morning 
to twelve at night, mostly of songs and 
instrumental music, interspersed with 
short talks—advice, no doubt, on a mil- 
lion and one subjects—and informa- 
tion. We heard choruses, vocal solos, 
bands, orchestras, piano solos, and the 
lighter plucked string instruments. It 
was a great opportunity thoroughly 
grasped by the government. 


Moscow Holds Olympiad 


In Moscow, a much more picturesque 
and less Europeanized city than Lenin- 
grad, music seemed to be everywhere. 
We heard three operas given by an 
excellent company at the second Stanis- 
lavsky Theatre, “Pique Dame,” “Boris” 
and “Eugene Onegin.” We heard the 
Moscow Great Opera company at the 
first Stanislavsky Theatre in a Soviet- 
ized production of “Tosca.” (They 
were unable at that time to use the 
Opera House, for the Sixteenth Com- 
munist Congress was being held there.) 
We saw a delightful production of 
“Princess Turandot,” with a modern 
setting and charming music, and a fas- 
cinating performance by a Georgian 
troupe in “Lamara” with wonderfully 
expressive music, all with enthusiastic 
audiences packed to the ceiling. 

There was an Olympiad of theatri- 
cal groups from all over the Soviet 
Union taking place in Moscow while 
we were there. It had been going on 
for several weeks, and we heard about 
the most extraordinary performances. 
Players from Usbek were performing 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The news that Toscanini may settle 
in Bayreuth and be the supervising 
mind over future Festspiele in that Ba- 
varian town is good news, indeed. It 
is virtually a guarantee for the artistic 
soundness of what will be undertaken 
there. 

Right on the trigger, our good 
friend, Walter Damrosch, ever keen to 
the value of publicity, issues a state- 
ment to the press, as he steps off the 
boat, in which he has many things to 
say about Bayreuth and what has been 
the matter with it in recent years. 

Said the dean of American conduc- 
tors: “I attended some of the perform- 
ances there this Summer. While there 
were many distinguished excellences, 
notably the playing of the orchestra 
under Toscanini and Muck, and some 
fine interpretations by Melchior, Fri. 
Mueller and a few others, there were 
bad incongruities in the scenery and 
some unfortunate miscasting. 

“T strongly felt the need of some one 
great guide and interpreter with undis- 
puted authority, who could lift the 
whole plan back to the level of which 
Wagner dreamed. 

“It is natural that the Germans feel 
sensitive about the selection of an 
Italian for this position, but Tosca- 
nini’s ability is international.” 

Of course it is. That is why the 
great conductor was not happy at La 
Seala in recent years, where they at- 
tempted to teach him to revere the 
word “italianissimo,” a product of the 
duce’s regime. 


. = = 


No one has been a more devoted 
Wagnerite than has Walter. He has 
conducted and explained Wagner to 
hundreds of thousands in his long ca- 
reer and has made many converts to a 
noble cause. As a composer he has even 
been guilty of sincerest flattery, namely, 
imitation. Read the score of his opera, 
“The Scarlet Letter,” on Hawthorne’s 
great novel and see the Wagnerian in- 
fluence on literally every page. 

I have never been of those who 
blamed him for it; for what composer 
of our time has not been influenced by 
the mighty Richard? Even Debussy, 
who in his critical prose writings was 
openly disrespectful where Wagner was 
concerned, learned much from the com- 
poser of the “Ring.” As for Richard 
Strauss, his output, personal as it is 
in many respects, has always appeared 
unthinkable to me without a Wagner 
before him. 
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Out in Ravinia Park this Summer 
Mario Chamlee has been earning new 
laurels thick and fast. My, but he has 
been busy! He sang, as you know, his 
familiar roles in “Manon,” “The Bar- 
ber,” “Martha” and added to his very 
extensive repertoire the role of Pedro 
in Vittadini’s “Anima Allegra” and his 
first German role, Hans in “The Bar- 
tered Bride.” 

I always admired Chamlee’s voice, 
one of the best tenors this country has 
produced. When he left the Metropol- 
itan no one was more surprised than I 
was. His successes abroad since, in 
leading opera houses, prove that he 
has “the goods.” 

And now a little bird whispers to me 
that Toscanini has chosen Chamlee to 
sing in the performance of the Verdi 
“Requiem” this Winter, which the 
Maestro Illustrissimo is to give in the 
Philharmonic-Symphony series. I think 
we shall hear an “Ingemisco” from 
Chamlee such as this old town has not 
heard in many a- year. 

Strange that the astute Herbert 
Johnson hasn’t signed Chamlee on the 
dotted line for Chicago’s Civic Opera. 
He would be a noteworthy addition to 
that company’s already formidable list. 

* * x 

Speaking of Verdi’s “Manzoni Re- 
quiem” recalls to mind that Toscanini 
has shown us the manifold beauties of 
that operatic mass in other days. When 
he was at the Metropolitan—those were 
the Metropolitan’s golden days!—he 
gave the work several times on Sunday 
evenings. I remember a performance 
at which the late Emmy Destinn, 
Louise Homer, Riccardo Martin and 
the lamented Putnam Griswold com- 
prised the solo quartet. 

What fine singing we had that eve- 
ning, all controlled by the master hand 
of the great Arturo. The effects he got 
were simply amazing and his hearers 
sat there spellbound from the opening 
measures to the final “Libera me.” 

- * = 

A distinct novelty this season will 
be the introduction of the Bechstein- 
Moor double-keyboard piano, which will 
bring back to this country that ad- 
mirable Scottish pianist, Winifred 
Christie, who has not been here for 
some little time. 

The invention of so distinguished a 
musician as Dr. Emmanuel Moor, whose 
works have been played here by the 
Flonzaleys and others, with as lovely 
a player as Miss Christie to display its 
possibilities and to do so most sympha- 
thetically—who could if not she? for 
she is the composer-inventor’s wife—is 
eagerly looked forward to. 

Miss Christie returns under the man- 
agement of the experienced and capable 
Annie Friedberg, who has already in- 
troduced to us that fascinating English 
pianist, Myra Hess. She, by the way, 
comes this year, too, for a big tour. 
The demand for her is extraordinary 
every time she comes, 

* * + 


San Francisco has given ovations 
this Summer to Artur Rodzinski, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, when he appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. No less an authority than 
Redfern Mason, critic of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, has come out with the 
statement that his city would, indeed, 
be lucky to have Rodzinski as its per- 
manent conductor. 

Rodzinski showed his mettle as as- 
sistant to Stokowski in Philadelphia, 
and as conductor of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera as well. He also made 
some guest appearances with the New 
York Symphony that earned him high 
praise. This young Pole has quality, 


and it is being recognized everywhere. 


Just now he has been conducting the 
San Francisco Opera, presiding over 
such important works as Strauss’s 
“Salomé” with La Jeritza in the name 
role. Watch him score a triumph in it! 

* * *~ 


Why don’t we hear “Salomé” at the 
Metropolitan? Surely a theatre that 
boasts of its international repertoire 
should not, season after season, neglect 
or ignore Strauss’s most vital essay in 
the form of the music drama. Surely 
the ban on this work, brought about by 
Anne Morgan, J. Pierpont’s daugh- 
ter, some years ago when Olive Frem- 
stad sang it there, is no longer the rea- 
son. Or is it? 

If so, it is high time that intelligent 
public opinion was marshalled for a 
protest. If La Jeritza can sing it in 
San Francisco, she ought to do likewise 
in New York. I am not so sure that 
she can sing it, but she could certainly 
act it. And Strauss’s glowing orches- 
tral writing would atone for a great 
deal, as it does in his other operas. 

* * * 


I hear, from private sources, things 
concerning the book “The Truth About 
Wagner,” which show I was not so far 
wrong in what I wrote you a month 
or so ago. One of its joint authors was 
a scenario writer, with, it is alleged, 
little or no musical education and know- 
ing neither French nor German. He 
had had, I am told, no experiencé in 
the writing of books. ‘The co-author 
had some musical training; indeed he 
was, I am also told, an excellent mu- 
sician, though not, I suspect, a Wagner 
student. If so, he must be a bad proof- 
reader to let some of the things get 
by him which appear in the volume! 

Thus do well-intentioned people, aim- 
ing at a true target, shoot wild; and 
in just this way do they swing opinion 
toward the point they were endeavor- 
ing to swing it away from—I mean, 
by attempting to do things for which 
they are not qualified. 

I think I'll write a book on “The 
Lost Dauphin.” I never met a dauphin 
in my life, but I know a whole lot about 
losses. Perhaps I could fake the 
dauphin part. What do you think? 

+ * + 

In England they take radio seriously, 
as they do many other things which to 
us are merely divertissements. They have 
an Advisory Committee on Spoken En- 
glish. Some of the words listed in the 
London Times and given official pro- 
nunciations are: Fanfare, Flaccid, 
Joust, Nescience, Protocol, Puisne 
(whatever that is!) Reredos, Cacique, 
Harem (which they call “hairem” and 
not “hahreem,” as we have always 
called it) and Seidlitz. As a certain 
English poet said, or very nearly, “the 
wonder was not that they were pro- 
nounced so well as that they were pro- 
nounced at all!” 

* 7 * 


A decade or more ago I met a modest 
Italian musician through an operatic 
singer. One day he allowed me to look 
at some of his compositions in manu- 
script. There was mastery in them, 
and I enjoyed recommending them to a 
publisher friend for publication. 

At the time this musician was con- 
ductor for the Edison Phonograph peo- 
ple. There his work set a standard in 
the recording done by that company, 
for he was a musician without compro- 
mise. I knew that he would forge 
ahead steadily and surely. He has. 

I am speaking of Cesare Sodero, who 
for a number of years has been doing 
fine things as conductor for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, both in 
an operatic and concert way. 

His opera, “Ombre Russe,” had a big 
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With Pen and Pencil 


Brazilian Com- 
poser, Whose ““Choros No. 8” Was the 
First Novelty Presented in the London 
Promenade Concerts This Summer; As 
Seen in a Recent Sketch. 


Vil la- Lobos, 


Hector 








success when broadcast over the N. B. 
C. network last year and more recently 
at the Teatro Fenice in Venice, where 
it was given a number of really suc- 
cessful performances. 

There ought to be no delay in mount- 
ing this work at the Metropolitan or 
the Chicago opera. It is a work that 
has been proved worthy both on the air 


and in an important Italian opera 
house. For the Fenice is a ranking 
theatre. 


Surely an Italian opera composer, 
resident in the United States, espe- 
cially one who knows his business and 
has proved it, ought to find wide open 
doors in an opera house, which cannot 
be said to be more American than Ital- 
ian—or, if you prefer, as Italian as it 
is American! 

« + + 

When Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West” was being presented in this 
country twenty years ago by the late 
Henry W. Savage, Sodero was one of 
the conducting staff. With him were 
Giorgio Polacco and Alberto Bimboni. 

The last named is another-example 
of a modest and sterling musician who 
has quietly won his way to the front. 
His opera, “Winona,” has been sung in 
Portland, Ore., and in Minneapolis, 
both times with acclaim. He has shown 
himself a fine conductor with the Phil- 
adelphia Operatic Society, and during 
the last year he has been.a valued 
member of the faculty of the Curtis 
Institute of Music. I hope he will have 
an opportunity some day soon to show 
what he can do as a conductor in Phil- 
adelphia’s opera, where he would be a 
tower of strength in the Italian reper- 
toire. 

He is busy these days composing a 
big work, daily orchestrating page 
after page of music, which he says is 
the best he has ever written. And he 
is very critical about his music. 

Also he is just-as modest now as 
when he was a member of the conduc- 
tor’s staff of Savage’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” company. 

What kind of a work is he engaged 
on? I promised not to tell, says your 
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Italy's Music Carries on Despite the Operatic “Crisis” 
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Latest Governmental Con- 
test for a Lyric Drama 
Fails to Bring Award, 
but Nation Continues to 
Sponsor Many Competi- 
tions for Its Composers— 
Fascisti Seek to Amalga- 
mate All the Musical 
Activities of the Land 


By RAYMOND HALL 


ILAN, Aug. 30.—News recently 

arrived from Rome tells us that 
the latest opera contest, held under the 
auspices of the Italian Government, for 
a work to be produced at the Royal 
Opera House, has proved a failure. 
Music contests in Italy have a way of 
fizzling out frequently—in part a 
symptom of bewilderment on the part 
of the young writers, hesitant between 
conflicting tendencies. But a negative 
result was not expected for this par- 
ticular contest, the most important in 
the country, carrying with it a prize 
of 25,000 lire, plus the more coveted 
assurance of production at the Royal 
Opera of Rome. 

The best young talent of Italy usu- 
ally tries for this prize. Yet such was 
the verdict of the committee, consisting 
this year of Mascagni, Mulé, Cilea, 
Bustini and Munoz, after examining 
forty-six scores, only four of which 
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appeared worthy of careful examina- 
tion. In his report to the Governor, 
Prince Boncompagni-Ludovisi, on the 
work of the committee, Mascagni, in 
the capacity of chairman (as usual), 
announced that one work, entitled “La 
Beffa a Don Chisciotte” (The Jest on 
Don Quixote), seemed worthy of the 
award, but was disqualified because 
the orchestral score for the last act 
was missing. 

In the meantime, before the publica- 
tion of this report, the fourth annual 
contest in the same series has been 
announced, to close on Dec. 31 of this 
year. Perhaps the promising aspirant 
will have completed the orchestration 
of his score in time to compete success- 
fully for production in the season of 
1931-32. Another ambitious candidate 
essayed a “Re Lear” (King Lear), but 
fell short of the mark, like many an- 
other before him. 


Operatic “Crisis” Still Acute 


That the operatic crisis in Italy is 
still acute is shown by the fact that 
the Italian Academy recently requested 
Mascagni, one of its two composer 
members (the other being Giordano), 
to make a thorough study of the prob- 
lem, in order that the Academy might 
take suitable steps to alleviate it. This 
report is being awaited with much in- 
terest, all the keener in view of the 
radical opinions Mascagni is known to 
hold on the subject, as reflected in his 
previous pronouncements, in some of 
which he advocated the immediate 
abolishment of all the existing state 
conservatories. The composer of 
“Cavalleria” always was a rebel, but 
since he has become one of the patron 
gods of the Eternal City, his Jehovian 
bolts are flung with greater severity. 
To be sure, the standards obtaining in 
the conservatories are notoriously low, 
owing largely to lack of funds. 

Apropos of the Royal Academy and 
opera contests, it is proposed to raise 
the annual award to 50,000 lire, the 
entire sum to go to the successful can- 
didate. This would be a still further 
improvement on the system obtaining 
for the previous series of awards, in 
which the same sum was divided be- 
tween the composer and the impresario 
of some Italian opera house who had 
previously agreed to mount the work 
on those terms, in case of its winning 
the prize, such prior consent being a 
necessary condition to compete. This 
provision meant, for the young com- 
poser, frequently inexperienced, the 
humiliation (and, as often as_ not, 
pecuniary loss) of stooping into the 
muck to traffic with provincial im- 
presari, theatrical agents and their ilk. 

From time to time, a new effort is 
made to coordinate the forces of Italian 
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“Pietro Il Grande” and His Inseparable 


Toscano: A Recent Impression of Mas- 
cagni as Seen by Onorato 


musical life, so exuberant in natural 
vigor, and yet so badly dispersed by 
lack of central direction, scattered 
through multitudinous official and 
semi-official organisms, committees and 
other more or less mutually independ- 
ent and conflicting bodies, corroded by 
inexpugnable vested interests — to 
which one must add the economic de- 
pression and scant public interest in 
new works. Nevertheless, progress is 
being made, and the ponderous cor- 
porate mechanism of the State is slow- 
ly accomplishing results. 

One such effort was recently made 
when the Direttorio Nazionale del 
Sindacato Musicisti (National Direc- 
torate of the Musicians’ Guild), con- 
sisting of Mascagni, Mulé, Alfano, 
Pizzetti, Respighi, Zandonai, Molinari, 
Lualdi, Gasco, Nordio, Toni, and Rossi, 
organized the exposition of contempo- 
rary Italian music held in Rome dur- 
ing the last week of May, in the halls 
of the Augusteo and the Royal Acade- 
my of Santa Cecilia, following exposi- 
tions at Bologna and Milan in previous 
years. This event comprised sym- 
phonic and chamber music offerings, 
the former with the orchestra of the 
Augusteo, the latter with leading quar- 
tets, trios, instrumental and vocal en- 
sembles and soloists of the Peninsula. 
The committee voted an order of the 
day of the following tenor: 

“The National Directorate of Fascist 
Musicians . . recommends obtaining 
as quickly as possible a more logical 
and technical guild incorporation of 
the personnel of the music professions 
and of the opera, gathering into a 
single body the scattered groups. It 
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may now be arranged. 


Steinway Piano 
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asks, therefore, that all the musical 
forces of Italy be brought together 
around the Musicians’ Guild, as an ex- 
ponent of the artistic aristocracy of 
the Nation, first of all the maestri 
(directors, instructors and assistants) 
and the opera singers, in order that 
energies may be combined, that opin- 
ions, exceedingly variant today, may be 
harmonized, and that aims, purposes 
and requirements, at present, still dis- 
cordant and confused, may be cleared 
up and defined . . .” 


Encouragement for Composers 


Other instances of regional initiative 
for the encouragement of serious music 
are plentiful now, as always, in a coun- 
try of such paternal institutions as 
Italy. We may mention the contest or- 
ganized by the Societa dei Concerti 
Sinfonici Napolitani (closing Sept. 1), 
carrying a prize of 2,000 lire for a 
composition to be played during the 
next season of symphonic concerts in 
Naples, and the contest held by the 
Teatro Regio, of Turin, for an opera 
to be performed in that theatre this 
coming season, with a prize of 20,000 
lire. In this latter competition, no 
less than 106 libretti were submitted 
for preliminary examination, as stipu- 
lated, to the committee presided over 
by Renato Simoni. Of this number, 
fourteen were selected for the finals, 
and the candidates asked to submit 
their scores. In Turin also, Alfano 
has been patronizing a series of con- 
certs devoted to the works of Pied- 


montese composers: Davico, Rocca, 
Desderi, Ghedini, Perracchio, Gedda 
and others. 


And then there are the Virgil cele- 
brations, which are to be a great event. 
The Sicilian poet-librettist, Ugo Fleres, 
wrote a “Hymn to Virgil’? which so 
pleased the Italian Academy that it 
announced a contest for the musical 
setting of the poem, the prize to be 
5,000 lire, with manuscripts due by 
Aug. 31. The committee in charge of 
the festivities commissioned Riccardo 
Zandonai to compose a symphony for 
the occasion. Franco Casavola, the 
young modernist from Bari and Paris, 
who surprised everyone by capturing 
the 1928 governmental opera award 
with “Il Gobbo del Califfo” (The 
Caliph’s Hunchback), has been en- 
trusted with the writing of a ballet in 
the form of a mimic idyll to be per- 
formed in the poetic background of the 
Eclogues and the Bucolics. Those who 
may wonder at the choice of a typically 
operatic composer such as Zandonai 
for a symphony may recall that many 
years ago he wrote a Requiem Mass, 
performed in the Roman Pantheon, by 
commission of the Royal Philharmonic 
Academy, and that he has a number 
of symphonic poems to his credit. 

The recent decision of Premier 
Mussolini to place the Regio of Turin, 
La Scala of Milan and the San Carlo 
of Naples in the hands of one artistic 
director has led to the formation of a 
committee of four under the presidency 
of Senator Borletti, who is expected to 
announce the choice of an artistic di- 
rector in the near future. 

For the present the Royal Opera of 
Rome is a separate entity, under the 
general supervision of Prince Boncom- 
pagni-Ludovisi, governor of Rome, with 
Gino Marinuzzi as artistic director, and 
Emilio. Ferone as business adminis- 
trator. 
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Plane Travel Aids Busy Managers 





ULL of enthusiasm, Lawrence 

Evans of Evans & Salter stepped 
from a T.A.T. plane on Monday morn- 
ing, Sept. 8, at 9.25 o’clock, returning 
to New York after a four months’ stay 
on the Pacific Coast. 

To, be specific Mr. Evans left New 
York on May 12 last to be gone six 
weeks! But the many duties attendant 
upon opening an Evans & Salter 
branch office in Beverly Hills and his 
interest in the new Lawrence Tibbett 
film, “The New Moon,” kept him there 
months instead of weeks. 

Mr. Evans’s enthusiasm for plane 
travel is great. He plans, in fact, al- 
ways to travel to the Pacific Coast in 
this way. “Much cleaner, much more 
thrilling,” he says, “and think of the 
time you save!” 

It was Mr. Evans’s first day back in 
his New York offices after four months’ 
absence. He was, to put it mildly, 
rushed, what with a Western front as 
well as an Eastern front to engage his 
attention and the affairs of the Evans 
& Salter artist group to administer, 
all to be done in a short time. For 
when October comes Mr. Evans is off 
to the Pacific Coast once more, while 
Jack Salter, his partner, who is out 
there now, returns East. They both 
made the trip in planes this time, so 
it is more than likely that they will 
do it that way again. As Mr. Evans 
put it: “Think of the time you save!” 
And Messrs. Evans and Salter waste 
no time. 


Jack Salter Flies to Coast 


Mr. Salter left New York on 
Aug. 28 via the Transcontinental Air 
Transport for the Pacific Coast, where 
he has been very active in connection 
with Mr. Tibbett’s film appearances. 

Mr. Tibbett is now making “The 
New Moon,” two-thirds of which has 
already been “shot.” No date for its 
release has been set, according to Mr. 
Evans, though it is not improbable that 
we shall see and hear it a few months 
hence. Directly after the completion 
of “The New Moon,” Mr. Tibbett’s next 
picture will be begun. It is tentatively 
called “The Southerner” and is an 
original story by Bess Meredith. Mr. 
Tibbett’s role in it will be entirely dif- 
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ferent in character from what he has 
portrayed in “The Rogue Song” and 
“The New Moon.” 


In “The New Moon,” the locale of 
which is Turkestan under Russian dom- 
ination, he plays the part of a Rus- 
sian army officer, dashing, daring and 
romantic. His next production, tenta- 
tively called “The Southerner,” is to 
be completed by Nov. 1, when the 
baritone will commence a lengthy con- 
cert tour. Mr. Tibbett will rejoin 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
New York the middle of January for 
the balance of its season. 


Artists Booked for Tours 


Other artists on the roster of Evans 
& Salter who will undertake extensive 
concert tours in America this season 
are Tito Schipa, Galli-Curci and Yehudi 
Menuhin. 


Tito Schipa spent the summer in 
Buenos Aires, where he made twenty 
triumphal appearances in opera at the 
Colén and gave two recitals in the 
same theatre. Mr. Schipa is at present 
filling an opera engagement at the 
Teatro Municipale, Santiago, Chile, for 
five weeks ending Sept. 30. The 
tenor’s American engagements in con- 
cert and opera this season will extend 
into May, 1931. 


Mme. Galli-Curci is spending the 
entire summer on vacation in view of 
the lengthy tours before her. The 
singer leaves in late September for her 
second tour of the British Isles during 
October, November and December. Re- 
turning to America shortly before 
Christmas, Mme. Galli-Curci will start 
in January on concert tours throughout 
the United States, which will engage 
her for the balance of the winter and 
into the late spring. 


Jack Salter, following a recent visit 
to Mme. Galli-Curci and her composer- 
pianist husband, Homer Samuels, at 
their country home, Sul Monte, in the 
Catskills, stated that he never heard 
her in better voice. “She has gained 
sixteen pounds in weight, even though 
engaging every day in hiking, golfing, 
and swimming in a big pool she has 
recently had built at Sul Monte; very 
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Lawrence Evans, of the Firm of Evans 

& Salter, Says “Au Revoir!” to His Part- 

ner, Jack Salter, on Departing for New 
York via Plane 


good as reserve power for a prima 
donna with the tours she is to fulfill 
during the season.” 

The American boy violinist, Yehudi 
Menuhin, whose season in this country 
begins in January, is now in the midst 
of his seven months of recreation at 
the Menuhin family home in Basel, 
Switzerland. 

Yehudi is enjoying what he considers 
the greatest frolic of his life, attend- 
ing famous European music festivals, 
leisurely motoring instead of going by 
train, and stopping at will for moun- 
tain hikes or overnight stays at pic- 
turesque resorts in Switzerland and 
France. When they are together at 
Basel between these excursions, Yehudi 
and Professor Adolf Busch, famous 
German violinist, spend whole evenings 
playing Bach. 


Opera 
Miniature 


Auditorium, Famed 
Succumbs to 
Golf Craze 


Chicago 
Shrine, 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—The Auditorium 
Theatre, for forty-one years the home 
of opera in Chicago, and the scene of 


innumerable important musical and 
theatrical events, is being converted 
into a miniature golf course. Present 


plans include the erection of two links 
in the theatre, one of six holes in the 
foyer and one of eighteen holes on the 
main floor. The stage will be occupied 
by a replica of a country clubhouse, 
with veranda and background of arti- 
ficial trees, privet hedge and green- 
sward, where “hot dogs,” pop and lem- 
onade may be purchased. Consent of 
the court is still necessary to complete 
the transaction, the theatre being in the 
hands of a receiver. A. G. 


J. L. McGriff Made District Field 
Manager of Civic Concert Service 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—J. L. McGriff, 
who for the past two years has been 
attached to the organization depart- 
ment of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
has been made district field manager, 
according to announcement by Dema 
E. Harshbarger, president and founder. 
Mr. McGriff will have supervision of 
the south and southwestern territory. 


Hallie Stiles to Return for Coneert 
Tour 


Hallie Stiles, soprano, will return to 
Paris for a series of appearances at 
the Opéra-Comique in September. Her 
first appearance will be in “Mignon,” 
a role which she has not sung before. 
She will make her second concert tour 
of the United States beginning in 
October. 
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CADMAN PLANS HEGIRA 





Composer to Take Up Residence on 
Ranch 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 10.—In order 
better to pursue his creative work, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman will leave 
Hollywood, where he has lived for many 
years, and on Sept. 17 will take up 
residence on his San Diego County 
rancho, 

The famous composer, however, will 
be in touch with the concert field of 
the Pacific Coast. On the day before 
his hegira to the south, he will give 
the opening program of the Santa 
Paula Woman’s Club with Clark 
Sparks, young tenor protégé of Mme. 
Schumann Heink, this concert being a 
gift of the incoming president. 

He will return for a series of con- 
certs between Oct. 1 and 6, staying at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel in Hollywood, 
where he is scheduled to give one of 
the opening concerts of a new series 
being launched there on Sunday nights. 
With his Hollywood Mixed Quartet, he 
will open the series at the Los Angeles 
Ebell Club on Oct. 6, performing his 
new song cycle, “White Enchantment.” 
He will also open the musical series of 
the Catholic Woman’s Club with Mr. 
Sparks on Oct. 1; 


Anna Hamlin Heard in Concert at 
Lake Placid 


LAKE Puacip, N. Y., Sept. 10.—At 
the concert given at Adlerville, on Sun- 
day, Aug. 24, Anna Hamlin, soprano, 
who is spending the summer here, was 
received with great favor in songs by 
Strauss, Marx, Bax, Grovlez and Mi- 
caela’s aria from “Carmen.” Miss 
Hamlin was obliged to give two en- 
cores. Clarence Adler, pianist, and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, gave ad- 
mirable performances of works by Bee- 
thoven and Grieg. 


Dr. Eugene Noble Weds Mrs. Townes 


PROVIDENCE, Sept. 10.—Dr. Eugene 
Allen Noble, secretary of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, of New York, and 
Mrs. Edgar John Townes of this city 
were married on Sept. 6 at Casa 
Nostra, the summer home of the bride 
at Narragansett Pier. 





FROM THE NEW 


SONGLAND 





AT THE END OF THE DAY 
WITH YOU 


IN MY CASTLE OF 
DREAMS WITH YOU 


THERE’S A SUNNY SMILE 
WAITING FOR ME 





M. WITMARK & SONS, NEW YORK 
1659 BROADWAY 
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PHILHARMONIC SOLOISTS 





Eight Artists to Be Heard with 
Orchestra this Winter 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society has announced eight 
soloists for the regular subscription 
concerts of the coming season. Dur- 
ing Erich Kleiber’s regime three ar- 
tists will be heard. Joseph Szigeti will 
play at the Brooklyn concert of Sun- 
day, Oct. 19, and the Carnegie Hall 
concert of Sunday, Oct. 26. Ernest 
Hutcheson is scheduled as soloist for 
Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 23 and 24, at Carnegie Hall. 
Jose Iturbi will have one appearance, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, on 
Nov. 2. 

Arturo Toscanini has broken prece- 
dent in announcing an individual solo- 
ist, Alexander Siloti, pianist, for the 
concerts under his direction on Wednes- 
day evening and Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 19 and 21, at Carnegie Hall. 

Jascha Heifetz will be ‘the first solo- 
ist under Bernardino Molinari, on Jan. 
25, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Nikolai Orloff, pianist, will tour with 
the orchestra, playing in Washington 
and Baltimore on Jan. 27 and 28, and 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Feb. 1. Carlo Zecchi, pianist, who is 
making his first American tour, is an- 
nounced for Feb. 5 and 6 at Carnegie 
Hall, and Efrem Zimbalist for Feb. 12 
and 13 in the same hall. 


Roth String Quartet to Present Novel- 
ties in American Tour 


The members of the Roth String 
Quartet summered in Mondsee, Aus- 
tria, this year. Part of the holiday was 
spent in preparing novelties for the 
coming season, including quartets by 
the young Hungarian modernist, Latja, 
and the Hungarian-American, Rosza. 
Bela Bartok’s Quartet, No. 4, is also 
to have a hearing when the Roths play 
in New York this winter. The quartet 
was to open its European tour with ap- 
pearances at the first Festival of Mod- 
ern Music in Venice, starting Sept. 9. 
Other concerts in Italy, Spain, Holland 
and Germany, including special series 
in Berlin, London and Paris, will oc- 
cupy the players until Christmas. They 
will sail for America early in January. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1930 


‘‘Bartered Bride’? Proves Triumph 
for Elisabeth Rethberg at Ravinia 


TULL COUPLE CLE 


HICAGO, Sept. 10.—Elisabeth Reth- 

berg achieved a triumph as Maria 
in Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride,” 
revived at Ravinia on Aug. 8. The 
opera, which had not been heard in 
Chicago in twenty years, proved one 
of the most successful novelties ever 
given by Louis Eckstein at the out- 
door opera centre. 

The merry comic role provided a test 
of the soprano’s versatility, which 
proved to be remarkable, considering 
the fact that she has sung this season 
on the same stage with eminent suc- 
cess dramatic roles such as Rautende- 
lein in “Sunken Bell,” Rachel in “La 
Juive,’ Elsa, Marguerite, Butterfly, 
Aida, Leonora in “Trovatore,”’ and 
Madeleine in “Andrea Chenier.” 


Droll Village Scenes 


Mme. Rethberg, in addition to sing- 
ing the music of the Smetana heroine 
with the purity of tone and technical 
virtuosity for which she is noted, gave 
a droll and flirtatious portrait of the 
village beauty. Her makeup and cos- 
tuming presented a perfect picture as 
the blond, hoydenish heroine. The 
impersonation won the applause of 
critics and congratulations from pub- 
lic and impresario. 

Mr. Eckstein’s mounting of this op- 
era proved particularly felicitous. In 
the village scenes he incorporated a 
miniature circus. The ensemble had 
been drilled to unanimity in perform- 
ing the Czech folk dances and in the 











Fernand de Gueldre 
Elisabeth Rethberg as. Maria in Sme- 
tana’s Opera “The Bartered Bride,” at 
Ravinia 
droll action of the folk-opera. The cho- 
ral singing and that of the soloists 
was outstanding. 

Following the first performance there 
were a dozen curtain calls and an ova- 
tion from the largest audience of the 
season. So great was the demand for 
rehearings of the opera that it was 
immediately scheduled for repetitions 
on Aug. 16 and 20. 





Stokowski Device for Impreving Broad- 
casts to Be Demonstrated 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, has perfected a new 
device said to remedy tone deficiencies 
in broadcasting. The device will be 
given its initial tryout Sunday, Oct. 12, 
during the first of a series of nation- 
wide radio concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia Storage Battery Co., maker of 
Philco radios. 
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Wanamaker Awards to Negro Com- 
posers Announced 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Awards in 
the annual contest for works by Negro 
composers, sponsored by Captain John 
Wanamaker, have been announced by 
the Robert Curtis Ogden Association 
of the Wanamaker store. The winning 
numbers are as follows: Class I, songs: 
First prize, $150, “Jump Back, Honey,” 
by William L. Dawson, Chicago; sec- 
ond prize, $100, “Hinder Me Not,” by 
Penman Lovinggood, New York. Class 
II, dance groups: First prize, $150, 
Scherzo by William L. Dawson, second 
prize, $100, Negro Folk Suite, by 
Major N. Clark Smith, Chicago. Class 
III, spirituals: First prize, $150, “Wade 
in de Water,” Druscilla Tendy Altwell, 


El Paso, Tex.; second prize, $100, 
Negro Folk Song Prelude, Major 
Smith. Class V, choral work, prize, 
$150, “African Chief,” J. Harold 


Brown, Indianapolis. 


People’s Symphony Concerts Announce 
Chamber Music Series 


The People’s Symphony Concerts 
announce for the coming season a 
series of six chamber music concerts 
for students and workers at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Sixteenth 
Street near Irving Place. The series 
will be given by the Gordon String 
Quartet, Oct. 24; Stradivarius Quar- 
tet, Nov. 28; Russian Symphonic 
Choir, Dec. 26; Esardy Trio, Jan. 30; 
Musical Art Quartet, Feb. 20, and 
Martha Graham, March 20. Students 
and workers, teachers, artists and 
professional people may secure club 
subscriptions to the above six concerts 
for $1 at the office of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts, 32 Union Square, New 
York. 


NEW THEATRE DEDICATED 





San Antonio Opera Company Performs 
on Fine Out-door Stage 


San ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 10.—Local 
musical interest this Summer has cen- 
tered around light opera performances 
by the San Antonio Civic Opera Com- 
pany given in the new $30,000 mu- 
nicipal open air theatre in Lone Star 
Sunken Garden, which is located in 
Brackenridge Park. The theatre was 
opened on June 24, with a performance 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Yeoman 
of the Guard,” conducted by David 
Griffin. The formal dedication took 
place on July 15, when Balfe’s “Bohe- 
mian Girl” was sung under the baton 
of Walter Dunham. Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, president of the opera company, 
through whose efforts the natural re- 
sources of the theatre have been devel- 
oped, received a silver loving cup on 
this occasion. 

The theatre is built at the base of a 
hill which affords perfect acoustics and 
forms an effective back drop. The stage 
is sixty feet wide and forty feet deep. 
Six columns of Corinthian design con- 
nect the two pylons on either side in a 
curving line. High evergreens outline 
the pylons, or towers. Low shrubs sil- 
houette fountains set on either side be- 
low the columns. Harvey P. Smith 
was the architect. 





Guy Maier Teaches Michigan Summer 
Class 


Guy Maier, pianist, recently taught 
a series of unusual courses at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Summer School, 
Ann Arbor, attended by professional 
pianists and teachers from many 
states. Five of his students appeared 
with success in faculty recitals at Hill 
Auditorium. Mr. Maier gave a recital 
attended by 2500 persons, and also ap- 
peared with Mrs. Maier in a Brahms 
program for two pianos. His experi- 
mental classes had capacity attendance, 
with many on the waiting list. Here 
teachers observed the beginners’ class 
of children from four to six years old 
as they were taught by Mr. Maier. He 
is now resting in Ann Arbor, prepar- 
ing for a completely filled six months’ 
concert tour. He will play throughout 
the country with Lee Pattison, and 
will also give many of his concerts for 
young people en route. 








RUDOLPH 


GANZ 


Pianist-Conductor 
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GABRILOWITSCH HEARD 





Appears With Mme. Gabrilowitsch in 
Michigan Concert 








Ossip Gabrilowitsch with His Wife, Clara 
Clemens, and Their Daughter, Alighting 
from a Plane at Mackinac Island, Mich. 


Bay View, MIcH., Sept. 10.—Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and his wife, Clara Clem- 
ens, contralto, gave a joint recital at 
the John M. Hall Auditorium on Fri- 
day evening, Aug. 8, for the benefit 
of the Women’s Council, attracting a 
distinguished audience from surround- 
ing cities. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was given a tre- 
mendous ovation, the large audience 
rising when he made his appearance 
on the stage. He opened the program 
with Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, which was played in masterful 
style. The following numbers were a 
Chopin group and a Theme and Varia- 
tions by Paderewski, which was played 
in honor of the seventieth birthday of 
the composer, a colleague of Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch. Among the added numbers 
were several of his own compositions. 

Mme. Clemens sang a group of four 
songs, including “The Glistening Dew 
Drops” by Rubinstein, “The Little 
Fish’s Song” by Arensky, and two 
songs, “Farewell” and “Near to Thee,” 
by her husband. Mme. Clemens re- 
sponded to the applause by singing 
Schumann’s “Auftrage.” Superb ac- 
companiments were played by Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch. 

At the end of the delightful program 
Mme. Clemens gave some charming in- 
formal reminiscences of her father, 
Mark Twain. 

The Women’s Council, founded by 
Mrs. Anna B. McElwee four years ago, 
is being congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of the concert. Kate Roth, of St. 
Louis, is the president of the council. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, will give 
two Carnegie Hall concerts, on Jan. 21 
and March 13. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1930 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
INCREASES FACULTY 


Several Noted Musicians Added to 
Roster of Conservatory for Coming 
Term 


Boston, Sept. 10.—New members of 
the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, for the academic 
year beginning Sept. 18, are: Joseph 
Malkin, noted ’cellist, who will direct 
the ensemble and ’cello classes, succeed- 
ing the late Joseph Adamowski; Marie 
Audet and Susan Williams, pianists, 
Alumnae of the Conservatory, who have 
been added to the piano faculty; Marcel 
Lannoye, teacher of solfeggio; Harry 
E. Whittemore, lecturer on administra- 
tion and other educational subjects in 
the public school music department, 
and Clifton J. Furness, instructor in 
English composition and European his- 
tory in the department of languages 
and academic studies. 

Except for these accessions the Con- 
servatory faculty list shows few 
changes. David S. Blanpied, veteran 
member of the piano department, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence. 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, who re- 
turned to his alma mater as a teacher 
last February, will continue in this post. 
Carl McKinley, composer, who last De- 





cember took over the late Stuart Ma- 
son’s classes in theory, harmony and 
counterpoint, will again teach these sub- 
jects and also organ. 

Summer instruction at the New En- 
gland Conservatory is continuous up to 
the opening of the first semester of 
1930-31. It includes no class teaching, 
but private lessons in piano, voice, vio- 
lin and other instruments and in the 
various theoretical subjects are given 
by a considerable faculty. 

In the Summer registration this sea- 
son were several Conservatory alumni 
who are preparing to take the degree 
course in the collegiate department. 

W. J.P. 





Richard McClanahan Returns 
Study with Matthay 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard McClanahan 
returned to New York on Aug. 25 on 
the Columbus after a summer abroad. 
Except for a week’s visit to Germany, 
the Summer was spent in London 
studying with Tobias Matthay. This 
was Mr. McClanahan’s seventh annual 
period of study with the master of 
whose method he is a leading exponent 
in this country. Mr. McClanahan 
opened his studio on Sept. 1 and will 
begin a regular series of lectures in 
October. 


from 
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VICTOR MUELLER SAILS 





Syracuse Musician to Conduct His 
First Symphony Abroad 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Victor 
Mueller, pianist, conductor and com- 
poser, of this city, sailed from New 
York.on the Europa on August 29 for 
an extended tour of European cities, 
during which he plans to conduct per- 
formances of his “Symphony Roman- 
tic,” recently completed. While abroad 
Mr. Mueller will work on a second 
symphony, which is to be American in 
character. 

Mr. Mueller was born in Syracuse 
and received his early music instruc- 
tion from Fred Jackson, later studying 
at Syracuse University under Dr. Wil- 
liam Berwald and Prof. Joseph Seiter. 
He then went to Berlin, Germany, and 
studied at the Royal Academy of .Mu- 
sic, later becoming a pupil of James 
Kwast in piano and Dr. Wilhelm Klatte 
in composition. He also studied under 
Rudolph Ganz, the noted pianist. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in Europe Mr. Mueller 
will make his headquarters in Berlin. 





Jacques Pillois has composed a “Rhap- 
sodie Mediterranée” for the New York 
Chamber Music Society. 





N. Y. American—Grena Bennett: 


Boston Herald—Philip Hale: 
Boston Transcript—H. T. Parker: 


Boston Globe: 





It is a pleasure to hear Mr. Simonds. 
With Mr. Simonds there is not a reservation to make. 


Bruce Simonds attracted a large and very appreciative audience. . 
played the Bach Italian Concerto in the musical fashion expected of him—without the hard, dry rattle of tone 
which its two delightful allegros usually become in the hands of merely proficient pianists. 





Bruce Simonds... 


N. Y. Times—Olin Downes: 


His equipment is both broad and brilliant, combining remarkable abilty with precision, elasticity of wrist and 
forearm, and a tone of ravishing beauty. 


BRUCE 


SIMONDS 


e J 
Pianist 
N. Y. Herald Tribune—Lawrence Gilman: 
seems to invite the active cooperation of the 


listener by his obvious absorption in the music that he is expounding 
and his equally obvious forgetfulness of himself. 


He is a musician of exceptionally sensitive and imaginative mold. 
All his interpretations have the personal stamp... . 


N. Y. Evening Sun—W. J. Henderson: 

Simonds is unquestionably a pianist of excellent technical equipment 
and of rich fancy, sensitive temper and fastidious taste 
faculty of stimulating the imagination of the earth-born listener. 


Whatever he chooses to play is interpreted in a delightful manner. 
His hand was as even and elegant as a court pianist’s. 


. . This admirably sensitive young pianist 


. » « has the 








Bookings for the Season 1930-31 include: New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, New Haven, Cooperstown, Sweet Briar, Middlebury, etc. 
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MYRA 
HESS 


Returns to America 
November 1930 





Bookings include: 


New York (2) 
Boston (4) 
Providence 
Rochester 
Buffalo 


Detroit 
(Symphony Orchestra) 


Cleveland 
(Symphony Orchestra) 


Chicago 
Washington 
Oberlin 

Orange 

Burlington 
Middlebury 
Wellesley 
Lawrence 

Memphis 
Denton 
Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

(Symphony Orchestra) 
Milwaukee 
Princeton 

West Hartford 
Ottawa 

Toronto, etc. 











Columbia and 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


For limited remaining dates address 


Exclusive Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building New York 

















MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1930 


ST. LOUIS OPERA 
SEASON CONCLUDED 


Municipal Theatre Is 
Thronged for Popu- 
lar Productions 


St. Louis, Sept. 10.—With a massive 
production of Jerome Kern’s “Show 
Boat,” the Municipal Theatre Associ- 
ation completed its twelfth season in 
the big Forest Park amphitheatre on 
Aug. 24, breaking all previous attend- 
ance records and setting a standard 
that will be difficult to surpass. Ticket 
sales for the season totalled $463,435, 
an increase of $136,499 over last year, 
for eighty-five performances, only two 
being marred by rain. Including oc- 
cupants of free seats, total attendance 
mounted to 683,593. “Show Boat” was 
the first opera ever to run for two 
weeks during the twelve seasons, and 
its final week broke all records with an 
attendance of 67,720. 

Milton I. Shubert, as general man- 
ager of productions, fairly outdid him- 
self in producing the sixteen scenes of 
“Show Boat,” providing an all-star 
cast, which included a number of new 
artists to augment the regular cast. W. 
C. Fields as Captain Andy, Charlotte 
Lansing as Magnolia, Margaret Car- 
lisle as Julie, and Guy Robertson as 
Ravenol, were all excellent in their 
parts. Fine work was also done by 
Hal Forde, Leonard Ceeley, Maud 
Ream Stover, Eva Puck, Sammy 
White, Lois B. Deppe and many others 
in lesser roles. “Old Man River” was 
finely sung by Mr. Deppe, supported 
by the Fisk University Octet. Mr. 
Kern’s beautiful music fared well un- 
der the baton of Giuseppe Bomboschek. 


“Red Robe” Sung 


“The Red Robe” was sung during 
the week of July 14 with Guy Robert- 
son taking the leading role. This was 
followed by a delightful production of 
“Maytime,” featuring Mr. Robertson, 
Charles Purcell and Margaret Carlisle, 
during the week of July 21. From 
July 28 to Aug. 3, the company pro- 
duced for the first time in America the 
original English version of Leo Fall’s 
“Madame Pompadour.” The presenta- 
tion during the following week of 
Romberg’s “Student Prince,” with its 
haunting Schubert melodies, gave a 
fine opportunity to Leonard Ceeley, 
Maria Linda and others. 

Throughout the season, the work of 
the chorus reached a standard of the 
best indoor productions and no detail 
was lost in making perfect stage pic- 
tures and stirring ensembles. Much 
credit must be given to regular mem- 
bers of the company, including Clarice 
Bruere, Frederick Persson, Doris Pats- 
ton, Jack Sheehan, Hal Forde, John 
Clarke, George Anderson, Edgar Hill, 
Laura Arnold and Herbert Corthell, 
who appeared in a number: of the 
operas. 

The directors announce that about 
$55,000 was spent on permanent addi- 
tions to the theatre and that, with the 
extra expenditures on casts, chorus, 
costumes and other details of produc- 
tion, there undoubtedly will be a deficit, 
only the fourth in twelve seasons. 

Susan L. Cost 





Lerpzic, Sept. 1—Bruno Walter has 
been appointed to conduct the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus concerts, succeeding Furt- 
wingler, who resigned at the close of 
last season. 


Musicians Spend Summer in Maine 











Lad 


Grace Divine, Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan, with Her Young Daughter, 


Mary Aili. 


At Right, Her Husband, Jean Teslof, Baritone and Teacher, Displays 


His Latest Catch 


RACE DIVINE, mezzo-soprano of 

the Metropolitan, and her husband, 
Jean Teslof, baritone and teacher, have 
been passing the latter part of the 
Summer at Lamoine Beach, Me., fol- 
lowing Mr. Teslof’s ten weeks of mas- 
ter-classes in Akron, Ohio. Unlike 
most musicians, Mr. and Mrs. Teslof 
have numerous other interests besides 
erotchets and quavers. Mrs. Teslof 
finds that studying new roles to sing 
in the opera house during the coming 
Winter in no way interferes with her 
duties to her two-months-old daughter, 
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Appearing in 
Concerts and Recitals 


ANNA 


HAMLIN 


SOPRANO 





ipeda 


“Her voice is one of those pure, north- 
ern sopranos. It has a sheen like silver, 
a bell-like clarity and_ brightness.” 
Mar. 24, 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg., New York 


Chicago “Herald-Examiner,” 1930 


Mary Aili. Mr. Teslof is a devoted fol- 
lower of Izaak Walton, and the catch 
which he is exhibiting proves him fa- 
miliar with other kinds of ‘scales be- 
sides the diatonic scale. 





SUMMER SESSION ENDS 





School of Music at Ann Arbor Reports 
Large Enrollment 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Sept. 10.—The 
Summer session of the School of Music 
of the University of Michigan has been 
most successful, approximately two 
hundred students, most of them teach- 
ers, having been enrolled for courses 
leading to degrees or for coaching in 
their particular branches of music. 

A series of concerts has been given 
during the season by the following 
members of the faculty and guest ar- 
tists: Palmer Christian, Guy Filkins, 
Kenneth Osborne, Philip LaRowe, or- 
ganists; Mabel Ross Rhead, Maud Ok- 
kelberg, Stanley Fletcher, Guy Maier, 
Margaret Diefenthaeler, Roland Dittl, 
Rose Lyon Du Moulin and Edwin Bilt- 
cliffe, pianists; Louise Cuyler, Wassily 
Besekirsky, violinists; Hanns Pick, 
cellist; Perla Wolcott, soprano; Eth- 
elyne Walker Showers, contralto, and 
Lynn Clark, baritone. The final con- 
cert was given on August 20 by a 
group of vocal pupils of James Hamil- 
ton. 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska Opens 
Portland Class with Recital 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 10.—Margue- 
rite Melville Liszniewska, pianist, who 
recently returned from a European 
visit, inaugurated her master classes 
with a recital at the Catlin School au- 
ditorium under the direction of Creed 
and Loseth on Aug. 1. The audience 
applauded Mme. Liszniewska’s bril- 
liant performances of the Brahms So- 
nata in F Minor, Schumann’s “Kin- 
derszenen,” numbers by Debussy, Liszt 
and Rachmaninoff, and Friedman ar- 
rangements. J. F. 


Dutch Composer to Direct School in 
Rotterdam 


ROTTERDAM, Aug. 30.—Willem Pijper 
will head the School of Professiona! 
Musicians, which will open here in Sep- 
tember. Pijper, who is thirty-six years 
old, has composed many orchestral 
works, including three symphonies. 
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Notables at the Burial of Leopold Auer in Ferncliff Mausoleum at Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Mme. Wanda Auer, Widow of the Noted Violinist, Is Seen at Centre. with Jascha 


Heifetz on Her Right and Mischa Elman at Her Left. 


Elsewhere in the Picture 


Are Seen Other Noted Pupils of the Master 


AST rites were held for the late 
Leopold Auer, whose body was 
brought from Dresden by his widow, in 
the Campbell Funeral Church on the 
afternoon of Aug. 26. The ceremony, 
attended by a huge throng including 


many notables, followed the ritual of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. The ser- 
vices were conducted by the Dean of 


the Russian Cathedral of the Holy Vir- 


gin Protection, the Very Reverend 
Leonid Purkevitch, assisted by the 
Very Reverend Ivan Chepeleff, the 


Very Reverend Theofan Buketoff and 
Archdeacon Innokenti Semoff. The 
choir of the Cathedral under the leader- 
ship of Semeon Andreef sang the mu- 
sical portions of the service. 

Several hours before the time set 
for the services, the chapel was packed 
to capacity by several hundred persons, 
and the doors had to be closed so that 
six or seven hundred others, including 
many of the world’s most prominent 
musicians were unable to obtain ad- 


mission to the building, and police re- 
serves had to be called upon to main- 
tain order. Space had to be opened 
in the crowd by the police to permit 
Mme. Wanda Auer, widow of Profes- 
sor Auer, and for Jascha Heifetz, one 
of his most distinguished pupils, to 
enter the chapel. Isidor Greenberg, a 
pupil of Professor Auer; Jacques Gor- 
don, violinist, and Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, as well as a number of other 
notable musicians, were unable to gain 
admission to the chapel and were forced 
to remain in the corridor during the 
services. 


Artists Pay Last Tribute 


Apart from the ritual for the dead, 
a short eulogy was delivered in Rus- 
sian by the Reverend Mr. Purkevitch. 
Josef Hofmann, director of the Curtis 
School of Music in Philadelphia, played 
the first movement of Beethoven’s So- 
nata Quasi una Fantasia, Op. 27, No. 
2, which is familiarly known as the 
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The ART of PIANO PLAYING 


Special Coaching in Repertoire 
Studios: 294 West 92nd Street 
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New York Pays Last Tributes to Leopold Auer 











F. Marutsky 


Professor Auer, Photographed While 
Making His Last Ocean Voyage on the 
Columbus 


“Moonlight” Sonata, and Jascha Hei- 
fetz played the Wilhelmj transcription 
of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” 

The honorary pallbearers included 
Messrs. Hofmann and Heifetz, Mischa 
Elman, one of the first of Professor 
Auer’s pupils to become prominent in 
the United States; Adolph Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times; Toscha 
Seidel, also an Auer pupil; Ernest 
Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School of Music; Paul Stassevitch, 
violinist and pianist; Joseph Achron, 
violinist and composer, and Prince Al- 
exis Obolensky, bass. Prince Obolensky 
had been a friend and admirer of Pro- 
fessor Auer in St. Petersburg under the 
old regime, and had continued the 
friendship in this country. Burial was 
in the Ferncliff Mausoleum in Harts- 
dale, Westchester County. 


Notable Musicians Present 


Among those attending the service 
were a number of violinists, including 
Oskar Shumsky, Ruth Breton, Marga- 
ret Sittig and Max Rosen, all Auer pu- 
pils; Lea Luboshutz, Yasha Fishberg, 
Victor Kiizdé, Florence Stern, Joseph 
Coleman and Philip Frank. Among the 
pianists were Alexander Siloti, David 
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The Dean of Violin Masters with One 
of His Youngest Pupils, Oskar Shumsky 


Saperton, Ignace Hilsberg, Mischa Le- 
vitski, Arthur Newstead and Abram 
Chasins. 

Among others of prominence in the 
music world were Howard Potter; 
Carl D. Kinsey, director of the Chicago 
Musical College, and Mrs. Kinsey; 
Richard Copley, manager of the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music; William 
H. Brennan, manager of the Boston 
Symphony; Gustave Saenger, formerly 
editor of the Musical Observer; Sergei 
Klibansky, vocal teacher; Alexander 
Aslanoff, singer; the dancers, Michael 
and Vera Fokine; Evsei Beloussoff, 
’cellist; Arnold Volpe, conductor; Mrs. 
Frederick » 3 Steinway, Berthold 
Neuer. 


Opera Repertoire Company Holds 
Auditions for American Singers 


By arrangement between the Jewett 
Repertory Theatre Fund, Inc., of Bos- 
ton, and Enrico Aldierno, impresario of 
New York, a group to be known as the 
Opera Repertoire Company will be or- 
ganized next Fall. It will open a ten 
weeks’ season on Sept. 22 at the Reper- 
tory Theatre in Boston and will tour,the 
principal cities of the East, Canada 
and the South until the end of March. 
Auditions were to begin on July 8 in 
New York and on July 17 in Boston to 
secure American singers for the casts. 


———— eee 
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Paul Stassévitch 
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: Are among the notable artists who teach 
] exclusively at 
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“They 
sensitive ensemble.’ 








‘ ELSHUCO TRIO : 


maintain a delightfully 
‘—Pitts Sanborn in the Telegram 


Steinway Piano—Brunswick Records 
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balanced and delicately 





Willem 


KRAEUTER WILLEKE  GIORNI 


“There is 9 freshness and crispness about their playing 
which captivates and holds the hearers. 
L. 0. in the Telegraphs. 


Management: Emme Jeannette Grazier, 100 W. 60th St.. M Y. CG. 
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In Music for Two Pianos and One Piano (Four Hands) 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1930 PRESS 





NEW YORK 


“They displayed carefully adjusted dynamics 
and similarity of conception which proved them to 
be uncommonly good musicians as well as pianists. 
The tone they evoked was at once mellow and brilliant 


BERLIN 








“Two piano playing of the most perfect kind. 
Both pianists have a finished technique and are in 
complete sympathy withéeach other.” TAGEBLATT 











and won cordial recalls.” TIMES 
~ ’ ; ‘Bartlett and Robertson specialize in the beautiful and rarely 
Our search for genuine artistry of the piano, grown some- &@ Nislll det Ol Mate, ladies olinieien ya Si ae ii 
° > ° = *< d y ¢ ( 4 ° 4 c . x « ai 
what apathetic of late, was rewarded in a concert by Ethel Bart- . I playing aah sab resicnanrtd a — 
lett and Rae Robertson. If you had not seen them you might nary interest. What a wonderful pianistic marriage! 
have imagined a single virtuoso of marvellous grace and skill BoRSENZEITUNG 
was performing wonders without a struggle. It was a perfect ; BE? 
fusion of tone, an interlacing of musical threads, a musical dis- “Two finished artists of distinction and culture. They played 
sertation in perfect accord.” WorLp with the most complete understanding of the music and in perfect 
“They made a highly favorable impression when they first harmony with each other. Their success was great and well 
appeared here. Last night they strengthened that impression. deserved. JUNGDEUTSCHE 
These two pianists have transcended technical matters of balance, 
and the concerted application of dynamic gradations and color. HOLLAND 
Their playing last night revealed that happy blending of the 
poetic and the cerebral, which encompassed not —s¢ their indi- “Their recital was a triumph such as I have rarely experienced. 
’ 7 fo wo ( . . . . . . . . . 
vidual concepts of the works but included a pliable aan 2 Pianistically and spiritually this pair is something to marvel at. 
between the two instruments. SUN aha . : , , : ee 
[heir performance is a happy manifestation of the uplifting 
LONDON and arresting power of great music. Great in their simplicity, 
“The B < . f h d dedi ; and simple in their greatness, they will always be welcome to 
e Bax Sonata, written tor them an edicated to them, ” 2 
, , ; . : ange our land. VADERLAND (The Hague) 
is a rich and lovely work. Their playing was brilliant. An 
i i ” TELEGRAPH a : eons ; 
audience of connoisseurs. “Gradually this unique pair is becoming known throughout 
“All the works displayed the remarkable ensemble of the two the whole of Europe—these two who together form a perfect 
sg who never = ” owrns show the least sign of es unity. They do not strive after showy imitations of orchestral 
aw on other. IMES " ' ‘ a 
: :., Margie seats line effects, but after a much finer thing, a new form of chamber 
“These artists continue to show that playing on two pianos music. A crowded audience ... great success.” 
need not be the mechanical thing which most duetists make it. TELEGRAF (Amsterdam) 
Perhaps there must be some mysterious bond greater than that 
of eepeenge: | —<— net See, two - ple a to be- (With the Concertgebouw Orchestra). “The soloists in the 
ne sO W j ceyboard . . . Two superb musicians 
CONE 90. Wnely Ome af Ss. St) _ = Mozart Concerto were Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, two 
of whom we are inordinately proud and who recently justified ; 3 ; ‘onally £ P 
our pride by ‘playing with immense success in several foreign outstanding pramiste, ‘who gave An excepuionahy Line pertormance 
countries.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN of this beautiful work. TRIBUNE (Amsterdam) 


Few Dates Still Available This Season, November 1, 1930-January 31, 1931 





Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York City 
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Indian Summer Finds Musicians Still at Play 
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md von Zur Muehlen, Noted Singing 
Master, with His Dog, “Girlie,” at His Estate 
siete ae Mkt n England, Winston Old Rectory, Styming 





D. F. McSweeney Snapped While 


Last Month. On the Picture. Which ¢ rer 
New York, Mr. McSweeney Wrote: “On the Way to Fre 


schaftstal.”” Quite an Appropriate Place St 
for One Who Knows So Well the Meaning of F 





After a Concert at Lake Placid, N. Y., at Which She Was 
Soloist. We Find Anna Hamlin, Soprano, with Clarence Adler, 


f é eft ‘ i / Loui Per nger, Violir t 
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Practising and Raising Choice Flowers Made At Los Angeles, California: From Left to Right, Harold 
> a Summer Schedule for Augusta Cottlow, Proctor, Tenor: Mary Booth, Contralto; Tudor Williams, 

t. She Shown Here with Her Hus- Bass; Melba French Barr, Soprano, and James Shearer, 

» The Estate at Tivoli, N.Y gar t ind Choir Direct f the First Presbyterian 
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Nina Morgana, Soprano, of the Metropoli- The Sitting Trio, Edgar H., "Cellist; Marga- The Author of a Biography of Her Husband, 
tan Opera, Returns from Europe on the : ret, Violinist, and Fred V., Pianist, at Their Paul Robeson, Eslanda Robeson is Seen on 
Augustus After a Holiday Abroad with Her juliette Lippe, Dramatic Soprano, Out for a Camp in the Poconos, Where They Spent Vacation with Her Little Son, Paul Robeson, 


 @ c ' 1 
Husband, Bruno Zirato, and Her Little Son Walk at Salzburg. Austria, This Summer the Summer Ir., Aged Three 
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America’s Outdoor Music 


HE music season in the United States has 

become almost continuous. Although a 

number of prominent artists among con- 
ductors and recitalists annually depart for 
musical excursions to other shores, the number 
who remain, or who make rapid transfers from 
one liner to another to fulfill engagements on 
two hemispheres, is much greater than in past 
decades. 

During the Summer now drawing to a close, 
most of the large centres of musical activity in 
this country were provided with some form of 
endeavor to keep the interest in music keen 
during the languid season. One has only to 
enumerate the major series of orchestral music 
which have been given during the last two 
months to appreciate the fact that the Summer 
is not a dead season in America. 

From the two extremes of the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York, where one may enjoy the 
music of the Philharmonic-Symphony, which 
Europe strained the capacity of its largest halls 
to hear, to the Hollywood Bowl, the woodland 
theatre at Hillsborough, and the San Francisco 
Municipal Auditorium in California, with their 
fare provided by the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
and the San Francisco Symphony, respectively, 
music indeed held sway over the torrid stretch 
of the year. 

There were outdoor orchestral seasons, also, 
in Philadelphia by musicians from that city’s 
fine orchestra, and in Boston by the players of 
the Boston Symphony, the concerts by the De- 
troit Symphony on Belle Isle and numerous 
other series at seaside and other centres. In 
many of these concerts conductors of European 
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reputations were heard, as well as some of the 
established favorites on the American podium. 

The Summer repertoire of orchestra music— 
taking an average of such programs from coast 
to coast—is undoubtedly one of much richness, 
with considerable inclusion of the rarer items. 
There are, of course, inescapable repetitions of 
the standard symphonies and tone-poems, and 
there is some question whether the programs 
are not usually a little too stodgy and tradi- 
tional for holiday consumption. Some day an 
original program-maker will doubtless win suc- 
cess by giving lists made up of shorter excerpts 
of an unusual type. 


* * * 


HE rule of Summer opera in the United 

States is much less widespread, doubtless 

because of various technical difficulties in 
the transportation of this elaborate form of art 
to the outdoors. There are, to be sure, the bril- 
liant annual seasons at Ravinia, with a distin- 
guished roster of singers and wide repertoire; 
the very creditable series of opera in English 
at the Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, where 
even “Don Giovanni” was given this year, and 
the successful Municipal Opera series in St. 
Louis. But New York, save for an occasional 
performance such as those at Starlight Park 
and the Polo Grounds, is in a class with other 
large cities in failing to support this form of 
summer music with the same assiduity as the 
symphony. 

This state of affairs presents a vivid con- 
trast to the conditions in Europe, where the 
festivals at Bayreuth and Salzburg are well sup- 
ported and the opera houses of Paris and 
Munich carry on pretty much all through the 
year. It only adds to the irony of the situation 
that this patronage comes largely from Amer- 
icans, who will not give the same support to the 
establishment and maintenance of similar in- 
stitutions at home. The dearth of Summer 
opera in the United States presents a challenge 
to lovers of the art. 


The Victor Symphonic Prize 
Combetition 


LTHOUGH MuSICAL AMERICA readers have 
A ixown for several months that two of the 
prize winners in the Victor Symphonic 
Competition were Ernest Bloch and Russell Ben- 
nett, as a result of this journal’s exclusive an- 
nouncement of this anxiously awaited informa- 
tion, it was not until several weeks ago that an 
official statement from the Victor Company re- 
vealed the names of the other two prize win- 
ners, Louis Gruenberg and Aaron Copland. 

On another page in this issue details are 
given concerning the winners and their works. 

Suffice it to record here that this competition, 
like many others, has brought to light no “dark 
horses” among this country’s symphonic com- 
vosers. The Messrs. Bloch, Gruenberg and 
Copland are all composers of recognized stand- 
ing. Mr. Bennett, as a result of his having 
sedulously avoided the light of publicity, is but 
little known. Those familiar with his music 
consider him a young master. 

That there are many who will object to the 
prize-giver’s having divided the $25,000 among 
a number of composers, instead of awarding it 
to one as originally planned, goes without say- 
ing. But the present method may after all be 
a more advisable one, rewarding three men with 
$5,000 each and one, Mr. Bennett—two of his 
works were adjudged prize winners—with 
$10.000. 

We now await hearings of these prize com- 
positions. The distinguished judges who chose 
them would seem to be a guarantee of both 
their excellence and their seriousness of pur- 
pose. 





Personalities 








Fred Hess and Son 


A Veteran Bandmaster Enjoys Saline Breezes 


Sousa—Lt.-Com. John Philip Sousa, whose 
marches and other compositions are household 
words, this Summer has fulfilled several American 
engagements following a trip abroad to conduct a 
concert in Great Britain. He is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph (at left) with Jules Falk, vio- 
linist and director of music at the Steel Pier, Atlan- 
tic City, where the noted bandmaster recently ful- 
filled an engagement of several weeks as conductor. 


Mascagni—Pietro Mascagni intends to publish in 
the near future a collection of American Negro 
songs. It is reported that he began the collection 
of these works twenty-five years ago. 


Kubelik—The violinist, Jan Kubelik, recently made 
a musical film of his playing at the studios of the 
Associated Sound Film Industries at Wembley, En- 
gland. The record was made for his descendants 
and will not be released to the public. 


Serafin—The cross of a Grand Officer of the Crown 
of Italy has been awarded to Tullio Serafin, con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan. Mr. Serafin will return 
to America early next month to begin rehearsgls for 
the new opera season on Broadway. 


Charpentier—The rank of commander in the Le- 
gion of Honor was awarded to Gustave Charpentier, 
composer of the opera “Louise,” by the French Gov- 
ernment on Aug. 12. Among the congratulatory 
messages which came to the veteran musician was 
a parchment scroll signed by a score of midinettes 
born in various wards of Paris, each of whom was 
named after the heroine of his best-known opera. 


Szigeti—The cross of the Legion of Honor has 
been awarded to Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violin- 
ist, according to a cable received from Paris by 
Arthur Judson, concert manager. Mr. Szigeti, who 
has not played in this country for two seasons, re- 
turns this Fall for his fifth American tour. On Oct. 
19 and 26 he will be soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Erich Kleiber. 


Strauss—Richard Strauss is working on his newest 
opera, “Arabella,” the book for which was almost 
completed by the late Hugo von Hofmannsthal be- 
fore his death last year. It is estimated that the 
opera, the locale of which is laid in the Vienna 
of a generation ago, will be ready about two years 
from now. The story, relating some merry adven- 
tures which take place at a cabmen’s ball, appar- 
ently follows the “Intermezzo” tradition, rather than 
that of “Helena.” 


Beecham—Oxford University recently conferred 
the honorary degree .of Doctor of Music on Sir 
Thomas Beecham, the noted British conductor. Sir 
Thomas’s plan for an Opera League to give perform- 
ances annually, supported by thousands of subscrib- 
ers throughout the United Kingdom, was recently 
reported to be gaining adherents slowly, though the 
necessary sum for the venture has not yet been 
assured. 
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Musical Jottings in Lighter Vein 





Those Stadium Talkers 


66 ASN’T it terrible about Auer’s 

funeral? They had to actually 
clear a path through the crowd for 
Heifetz ... .” 

“I wanted to go so much. But I 
decided I really had no business there, 
not being one of the family, you 
know—” 

“Did you really? 
funerals.” 

“Oh, but the music was simply stun- 
ning, they say. You know, Hofmann 

“Oh, look! There’s the conductor! 
Isn’t he graceful?” 

“IT don’t think he’s graceful at all, 
my dear!” 

“But the hands . 
his hands... .” 

“T like that other conductor. They 
say he speaks so nicely to the players.” 
* * * 

“Well, I think he’s too spectacular. 
Just like a jumping-jack.” 

“My dear! ...I like M 4 

“You do? I don’t care for him at all. 
He’s too nervous. They say he actually 
broke a baton... .” 

“Well, he may be good for all that. 
You know, Toscanini... .” 

Just then someone shushed irritably. 

“How rude these people are!” 

“You’re right, my dear. They are 
FOS oa 

“Well, I suppose we’ll have to suffer 
in silence.” 

“Why, that movement’s over already! 
I suppose now we may be allowed a 
little conversation.” 


I never care for 


I always think 





Symptom of Distress 


The invaluable Musical Times of 
London again supplies a choice bit in 
the form of a patent medicine adver- 
tisement which reads in part: 

“The following are a few of the 
Ailments which respond with remark- 
able rapidity: Asthma, Blood Pres- 
sure, Goitre, Paraplecia, Rheumatoid, 
Arthritis, Mumps, Voice Production, 
&c.” 

“It is common knowledge that pres- 
ent-day voice production often leaves 
a good deal to be desired,” says the 
scribe, “but even the most bitter critic 
would hesitate to include it in a list 
of diseases.” 


ee 


Bravo, Arioso! 


From a provincial report of a per- 
formance of “Elijah,” the: same paper 
quotes this: 


“Arioso had a pleasant part, fol- 
lowed by Obadiah and Elijah, the lat- 
ter’s words of appeal being repeated in 
an acceptable manner by the chorus.” 


+ * + 
Brevity, etc. 


A contemporary tells about a war- 
rant officer who had charge of giving 
out the hymns in a church service. Be- 
ing a man of few words, his version 
of a familiar ditty was as follows: 

“Hymn number two-double-O-seven: 


‘Art Thou Weary, ditto Languid, ditto 
Sore Distressed?’ ” 
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A Wagner Definition 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Wagner call his compositions 
“music of the future” or was the name 
given them by someone else? G. R. S. 

Charleston, S. C., Sept. «2. 

The term was originally used as a 
jibe by Bischoff in a satire on Wag- 
ner’s essay, “The Art-work of the Fu- 
ture,” but disciples of Wagner immedi- 
ately took it up and used it seriously. 


je Hed 


Pronouncing “Xylophone” 


Question Box Editor: 

How is the “y” pronounced in “xylo- 
phone”? A. H. S. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 31. 

As in “my,” though one frequently 
hears the first syllable rhyming incor- 
rectly with “pill.” 
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Sybil Sanderson 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the name of the Ameri- 
can soprano for whom Massenet wrote 
“Manon,” “Thais” and “Esclarmonde”’ ? 

San Francisco, Aug. 31. me Ve 

The singer you refer to was Sybil 
Sanderson, a Californian by birth. Mas- 
senet wrote “Esclarmonde” and “Thais” 
for her, but “Manon” had been com- 
posed and sung before she went to 
Paris. 


Old Pianos 


Question Box Editor: 

Why is it that old pianos won’t stay 
in tune? The tone of my instrument 
is good when it has been freshly tuned, 
but it soon loses it. S. K. T. 

Detroit, Sept. 2. 

The principal reason is that the 
“wrest plate,” or block of wood in 
which the tuning pins (“wrest pins’’) 
are set, gets soft from the great strain 
on it, and the pins, in consequence, 
cannot hold tight. As there are three 
strings to most of the notes on the 
piano, if even one of them gets the 
least bit out of tune, the tone is nat- 
urally impaired. 

7 9 9 


The Bleating Tenor 
Question Box Editor: 

What is meant by a “bleating” tenor? 
Is it a vocal defect, and if so what 
causes it? R. H. 

Nashville, Tenin., Sept. 4. 

A tenor with a tremolo. It is one 
of the worst defects in all voices and 
is caused by insufficient breath sup- 
port. 

ee ae 
Tchaikovsky Works 
Question Box Editor: 

What is the total number of Tehai- 
kovsky compositions? H. F. 

New Haven, Conn., Sept. 1. 

There are seventy-nine with opus 
numbers and nineteen without. 


Tobias Matthay Feted 
by American Pianists 
as Summer Classes End 











Tobias Matthay, Noted English Piano 
Pedagogue, Photographed on the Steps 
of His Country House, “High Morley” 


LONDON, Sept. 1.— The noted piano 
pedagogue, Tobias Matthay, was hon- 
ored at the close of his Summer classes 
on July 30. by some fifty American 
pianists, who went down to his Sussex 
countryplace in chars-&a-bancs, where 
they had been invited to hear his last 
lecture of the Summer course, and to 
have tea with Mr. and Mrs. Matthay 
in the lovely surroundings of the En- 
glish countryside. Before the lecture, 
he was presented with a chaplet of 
laurel and with an inscription on 
parchment signed by the participants, 
mainly teachers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, including 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh and Vancouver. 

The inscription ran as_ follows: 
“Winners at the Pythian Games at 
Delphi, where reigned the spirit of 
Apollo, received a crown of laurel. To 
you, Tobias Matthay, who have served 
Apollo as few have done, and gained a 
hard-won victory over ignorance and 
prejudice, thus opening up the realm 
of Apollo to many who had sought it 
vainly, we, your students of the Sum- 
mer course of 1930, bring this ancient 
emblem in love and gratitude.” 

The presentation was made by Rich- 
ard McClanahan, of New York, and 
Mrs. Jane Russell Colpitt, of Boston, 
on behalf of the other visitors. 
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Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musica, America for 
August and September, 1910 





Not Without Honor 


BERLIN, Aug. 12.—The conduct of 
the Germans toward Siegfried 
Wagner, whose opera “Bana- 
dietrich” was recently produced 
in Karlsruhe, has not been at 
all nice, to say the least. Col- 
umns appear filled with praise 
of the father, side by side with 
columns of abuse of the son’s 
music. 

<>1910<~> 

But She Became Mme. Weingartner 
VIENNA, Aug. 20.— Lucille 

Marcelle, the New York soprano, 

has become engaged to a Paris 

jeweler named Glattauer. 


>1910<— 


No Accounting for Tastes 


Max Mastersteig of the Cologne 
Opera says he will produce 
“Parsifal” the moment the 
copyright expires. If it will 
uplift the musical spirit of 
Cologne, no one will object. A 
city which accepts de Lara’s 
“Messaline” and rejects “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” needs a lit- 
tle spiritual boosting. 


S1910< 


Fashion Note 


BERLIN, Sept. 5.—The display 
of dancers’ legs at the Imperial 
Opera is no longer to be permit- 
ted. The Kaiserin fears for the 
morals of her young sons... .! 


~>1910<— 


However, It Survived 


Paris, Sept. 1.—Debussyites are 
panie-stricken over the rumor 
that “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faun” 
is to be adapted for the Terp- 
sichorean art of Nizjinsky. De- 
bussy for ballet purposes! 
Imagination not only falters, 
but is paralyzed! 


~+1910<—~> 


It’s the Early Bird... ! 


Mme. Nellie Melba bade defi- 
ance to prima-donna convention- 
ality last week by arriving in 
New York in the middle of Au- 
gust instead of in November or 
December. 
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NCE upon a time there was a Ques- 
tioning Reporter who was troubled 
in his mind about what goes on inside 
the heads of opera singers when they 
are asleep, or after they have been 
operatically dispatched. Knowing that 
the best way to set his mind at rest 
was to ask an opera singer who has a 
wide knowledge of sleeping and being 
slain on the operatic stage, he took a 
new notebook and a supply of sharp 
pencils and set out in search of 
Edward Johnson. 

It was not easy to find Mr. Johnson, 
for he is a leading tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in New York 
during the Winter and of the Ravinia 
Opera Company in the Summer, and 
the rest of the time he is busy with 
concert tours. He recently completed 
his fifth season at. Ravinia, where he 
has appeared throughout the Summer 
in many roles that have endeared him 
to the hearts of Chicago audiences. 
This season has earned him warm praise 
as the hero in “Lohengrin,” “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” “Romeo et Juliet,” “Tos- 
ea,” “Louise,” “Pagliacci,” “La Ron- 
dine,” “Faust” and other roles for 
which he is well known. Mr. Johnson 
will tour in concerts this Autumn, un- 
der the aegis of the Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau, until the rehearsals for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company bring 
him back to New York after New 
Year’s Day. 

The reporter finally found the popu- 
lar tenor and propounded his question. 

“What do you think about when you 
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Edward Johnson Gives Pointers on 
Gentle Art of Operatic Swooning 





QUOUALADSOIL UTI CUAL 





_ Nickolas Muray 
Edward Johnson, Tenor of the Metro- 
politan, Who Recently Concluded His 
Fifth Season at Ravinia and Is Now Mak- 
ing a Coast-to-Coast Concert Tour 


are asleep or after you have been killed, 
Mr. Johnson?” 

Mr. Johnson thought a moment. 
“Anyone who plans to do a little sleep- 
ing on the Seventh Avenue side of the 
Metropolitan ‘footlights,” he said, “must 
not only make his green-excelsior bed 
very carefully, but lie on it gently and 
respectfully. He must have respect, 


too, for several vital details before he 
floats off into ‘seemland.’ For instance,” 
he explained, “he must first manage to 
‘drop’ where the stage setters have 
placed the ‘grassy knoll.’ Then he must 
lie so that the beams from the electri- 
cian’s moon will reveal him. His feet 
must be just so—not featured, but ready 
for use when he springs up to defend 
himself.” 

“But doesn’t he often have to wield 
a sword?” asked the reporter. 

“Ah, yes! And that is another thing. 
The sword must be at such an angle to 
his body that his sleeping hand is ready 
to grasp it without fumbling. You see, 
body, sword, hand, all are placed so 
that, as our hero is startled by the hero- 
ine’s kiss, he can spring to his up-to- 
now sleeping feet without tripping 
himself, or amputating a useful as well 
as ornamental leg! All this,’ Mr. John- 
son continued, “must appear to be nat- 
ural, easy, spontaneous, graceful, for 
there is no time to square himself with 
the audience in the manner of after- 
dinner speakers, ‘Unaccustomed as I 
am to falling, ladies and gentlemen—’ 

“It isn’t even enough that I take my 
own life. I must remember, as I plunge 
the dagger into my heart, that I have 
to fall with my head pointing north- 
east and my feet southwest. This is 
with no idea of heading in the right 
direction spiritually, but so that the 
attendants who remove this mortal coil 
will be able to negotiate the designated 
exit and set out for the Metropolitan’s 
off-stage cemetery with as little confu- 
sion as possible. And after that,” he 
added seriously, “I mutter mentally, 
‘Thank God, this is over. I’m dead for 
tonight, and sufficient unto the day is 
the dying thereof!’ ” 

With the last line of his notebook 


full and all his pencils dull, the Ques- 
tioning Reporter set off in the dusk, 
weary but content. 

“After all,” he mused, as he sat be- 
fore his battered typewriter a few 
hours later, “the best thing to do is 
just ask somebody who knows!” 

G. 





Persinger Spends Vacation Teaching 


Louis Persinger, violinist, spent the 
Summer in the Adirondacks, at a tiny 
place called Inlet, on the picturesque 
Fulton chain of lakes. The mornings 
of his “vacation” turned into work 
hours, as fourteen young violinists took 
advantage of the opportunity of study- 
ing with Mr. Persinger during the Sum- 
mer months. Practising accommoda- 
tions at Inlet being so limited the 
students had to resort to all sorts of 
ways of doing their work; one worked 
in a deserted boathouse; another rented 
a church; a third practised high above 
the village on a rock in the woods. A 
series of Sunday afternoon programs 
was given by the young artists. 





Friedberg Artists in New York Recitals 


Many New York concerts and re- 
citals will be given under the manage- 
ment of Concert Direction Annie Fried- 
berg this season. Among these are ten 
popular concerts at the Mecca Audi- 
torium by the Symphony Orchestra of 
the Richard Wagner Society; Carnegie 
Hall recitals by Winifred Christie and 
Max Rosen; Town Hall recitals by 
Myra Hess, Steuart Wilson, Bruce Si- 
monds, George Meader, Edgar Shelton, 
Ralph Wolfe, Lonny Epstein, Adele Ep- 
stein, Emerson Conzelman and Grete 
Stiickgold, and a recital at the new 
Barbizon-Plaza by Anna Hamlin. 




















ACQUELINE ROSIAL 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


of voice . 


close of the program. . . 


Triumphs In Two Song Recitals In 
—— Bie PORTLAND, OREGON and SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“An excellent demonstration of singing as taught with closest attention to minutest details was | 
given Monday night when Lazar S. Samoiloff presented Jacqueline Rosial, French mezzo soprano. 
. « « appreciation was expressed both by rapturous applause and personal felicitations upon the 
. Outstanding for inspiration, gracefulness of lines and beautiful bal- | 
ance... . Sang with great freedom of expression. . . . Resonant, prismatic voice and distinct indi- 
viduality entitle Jacqueline Rosial to a prominent place in the concert field.”—Portland News. 


. She has a charming stage presence, she wins her audience almost before she begins to 
sing, and there is much charm also in her interpretations. 
lower register, and she sings with a certain elegance of style and phrasing and a fine sense for 
dramatic and musical values.”—Portland Telegram. 


“Mile. Rosial’s voice is naturally of fine texture, consistent throughout its range. Her sing- 
ing indicates conscientious and diligent schooling and remorseless self-criticism. . . . She sang cor- 
rectly, always in perfect rhythm, always without resort to cheap subterfuges. 

“The accompanist was that admirable Portland pianist, Margaret Notz, who never failed to 
give an impeccable performance.”—Morning Oregonian. 


“Madame Rosial, a protege of Lazar S. Samoiloff, noted voice coach, has been bountifully 
endowed with a clear and pure soprano voice . 


“Jacqueline Rosial, attractive French soprano, won the plaudits of last night’s audience... | 
endowed with an engaging stage presence, possesses a voice of pleasing quality, and her style | 
is fluent.,—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Open for Limited Number of Engagements. 


Her voice is especially lovely in the | 


. displayed technical surety and tonal purity 
. . imbued with youthful color but hallowed with sincerity and assurance.’ 


Opera—Concert—Oratorio | 


Personal Representative:LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, 614 S. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


—Oregon Daily Journal. 
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Mannes School Adds to Its Faculty 
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David and Clara Mannes, Directors of the David Mannes Music School, Which Will 
Open Soon for Its Fifteenth Season 


HE fifteenth season of the David 

Mannes Music School begins Thurs- 
day, Oct. 2, with the faculty of fifty 
teachers. The directors, David and 
Clara Mannes, and the faculty will re- 
turn from holidays abroad and at home 
to resume their duties. 

One departmental change is noted, in 
solfége, which will be under the super- 
vision of Paul Boepple, director of the 
American Institute of Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics. He will be assisted by a staff of 
sixteen teachers. 

A new member of the faculty is 


Walter Wohllebe, chorus master for the 
Society of the Friends of Music, who 
will direct the school’s choral group, 
through the courtesy of the society. 
Another newcomer is Harvey Officer, 
who will lecture on the history of 
music, 

Teachers in the artists’ and teachers’ 
courses include: piano, Howard Brock- 
way, Warren Case, Marion Cassell, 
Simeon Rumschisky, Frank Sheridan, 
Esther Streicher, Newton Swift and 
Ralph Wolfe; violin, S. E. Albisser, 
Harold Berkley, Alix Young Maruchess, 
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Paul Stassevitch and Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn; ’cello, Lieff Rosanoff; voice, 
Frank Bibb, Adrienne von Ende, Ottille 
Schillig; theory and composition, Leo- 
pold Mannes and Newton Swift. Muriel 
Bradford will have a special class for 
small children. 

The Senior Orchestra will again be 
directed by Paul Stassevitch. Mrs. 
Maruchess and Mr. Wolfinsohn will in- 
struct in chamber music playing. 





DAMROSCH RETURNS 





Optimistic Over Musical Outlook— 
Prepares for Radio Series 


Walter Damrosch, returning from 
Europe on the S.S. France on Sept. 3, 
said that much as he deplored so many 
musicians being thrown out of work, he 
feels that modern inventions which are 
causing this condition will ultimately 
prove beneficial to the cause of music. 

He expressed the opinion that the 
present depression among orchestral 
musicians is a temporary condition, and 
predicted that the growing interest in 
fine music on the part of the American 
people will result in the formation of 
symphony orchestras in many of the 
smaller as well as the larger cities of 
the country. 

Mr. Damrosch said that he would 
start immediately to prepare for his 
1930-31 series of radio concerts for 
school children, which begin Oct. 10, 
under the auspices of the National 
Broadcasting Company. He anticipates 
that eight million children will listen 
in to these concerts this season. He 
will also appear in person a number of 
times this winter in a series of lecture- 
recitals on the Wagnerian operas in 
Town Hall. 





Martha Attwood Sings in Provincetown 


PROVINCETOWN, Mass., Sept. 10.— 
Martha Attwood, soprano, who has been 
spending the Summer at Wellfleet, ap- 
peared here in the Art Association 
Gallery late last month in a most en- 
joyable recital, assisted by Stuart 
Ross, pianist, under the auspices of 
Mary Bicknell. 

Miss Attwood was in splendid voice 
and gave eloquent interpretations of 
French, Italian and American songs, 
as well as several Lieder. She was ap- 
plauded and encored. Among her Amer- 
ican songs were Crist’s “Remember” 
and a manuscript entitled “June,” by 
Eugene Dyrssen, dedicated to the 
singer. 

Mr. Ross played two groups of solo 
pieces admirably and also acted as ac- 
— for Miss Attwood sympathet- 
ically. 





Arthur Hice Gives Recital at Cape May 


Cape May, N. J., Sept. 10.—Arthur 
Hice, pianist, was heard in a recital 
given at the Casino on Aug. 20, as a 
benefit for the Legion Ambulance fund. 
He was assisted by Reba Dale Corder, 
dramatic soprano. Mr. Hice played 
groups of Brahms and Chopin works, 
numbers by Debussy and Ravel, and 
some characteristic national dances 
which he collected on his visits to Eu- 
rope and Africa. Miss Corder was 
heard in an aria from Verdi’s “Forza 
del Destino” and songs by Reger, Schil- 
linags and La Forge. 








Gina Pinnera Booked for Akron 


Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, now 
preparing her programs for the coming 
season in Germany, will open her 1930- 
31 concert tour of America with a re- 
cital in Akron, Ohio, for the Tuesday 
Musical Club of that city on Oct. 21. 
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Arthur Edward Johnstone 
Chosen Dean of Faculty 
at Braun Music School 








Strauss Studio 
Arthur Edward Johnstone Appointed 
Dean ef Braun School 


POTTSVILLE, PA., Sept. 10.—Arthur 
Edward Johnstone has resigned his 
position as executive editor of the Art 
Publication Society of St. Louis and 
head of its College of Music, to become 
dean of the Braun School of Music, 
which opened for its twentieth year on 
Sept. 8. 

Mr. Johnstone’s wide experience as a 
lecturer, writer, composer, pianist, or- 
chestral conductor, manager and edi- 
tor make him an invaluable addition to 
this institution. He will head the de- 
partment of theory and composition. 

No changes have been made in the 
heads of the various other depart- 
ments, which include the following: 
John Quine, baritone, voice; Frederick 
E. Hahn, violin; Robert Braun, piano 
and orchestra; Carrie Lou Betz, pre- 
paratory piano school; Leo Minnich- 
bach, ’cello and woodwind; G. Francis 
Pyle, organ; and Margaret Dunn, 
choral conducting and coaching. 





Obolenska, Young Russian 
Pianist, Heard in Paris 


Paris, Sept. 1.— Tamara Obolenska, 
a young Russian pianist, said to be only 
twelve years old, was heard recently 
in an exacting program in the Salle 
Chopin, creating an excellent impres- 
sion by her technical equipment as well 
as by her musical insight. Works by 
Bach, Grieg, Chopin and Liszt were all 
excellently played. Miss Obolenska 
was later heard with orchestra under 
the baton of Gaston Poulet in the 
Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt, when she 
played the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie. 


Tamara 


Ellen Kinsman Mann Presents Pupils 
in Summer Recitals 


CuicaGco, Sept. 10.—Ellen Kinsman 
Mann’s studios have been very active 
during the Summer months with reci- 
tals by her various pupils. Among 
those giving programs were Edith 
Mansfield, soprano; Kathleen Strain, 
Esther Ament, Elizabeth Mann, Louise 
Bowman Engle, Eldred Thompson, 
Lorraine Bear, Florence Getz, Nellie 
Ostrom, Adeline Bullen, Merle Bene- 
dict, Mary Evans and Doris Morand. 

M. M. 


Verona Opera Season Opens 


VERONA, ITALY, Sept. 1.—Moussorg- 
sky’s “Boris Godounoff” ushered in the 
summer opera season in the ancient 
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Rare Versatility Marks Musical 
Activities of Frank La Forge 
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Roman amphitheatre here recently. 
Ezio Pinza, bass, Silvio Costa, tenor, 
and Eve Stignani, soprano, headed the 
cast. The performance, which was con- 
ducted by Giuseppe Del Campo, enlisted 
a large chorus and an orchestra of 130. 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” was given 
tonight with Bianca Scacciati, soprano, 
Francesco Merli, tenor, and Ernesto 
Badini and Carlo Taglibue, baritones, 
in the principal roles. The two operas 
will be given alternately throughout the 
season, which closes Aug. 17. 





MORGAN TRIO RETURNS 





To Make American Tour After Five 
Years’ Sojourn Abroad 


During their recent European tour 
the Morgan Trio, Marguerite, pianist; 
Virginia, harpist, and Frances, violinist, 
had the honor of playing before Benito 
Mussolini and his family. In London 
they played before Princess Beatrice, 
Princess Louise at Kensington Palace. 
Princess Beatrice, knowing that the 
Morgans came from Boston, showed 
them a Chickering grand piano which 
had been presented to Queen Victoria 
at her Golden Jubilee, and which is 
still in fine condition. In Monte Carlo 
the trio played at a reception which 
was attended by the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark. 

Back in America after touring the 
European capitals for five years, the 
Morgan Trio is broadcasting weekly 
over WEAF. Besides playing for the 
radio this summer, the ensemble will 
be heard at Newport, Narragansett Bay 
and Bar Harbor. Next season the 
young artists will make their first 
American tour under the management 
of the NBC Bureau. 





Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
Heard in Paris Concerts 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
two-piano recitalists, have appeared in 
a number of concerts in Paris recently. 
Alfred Cortot introduced the artists 
at one of his “Association Amicale” 
concerts at the Ecole Normale, after 
having heard them play in London. 
A distinguished audience enthusias- 
tically received the artists’ perform- 
ance of the Arnold Bax Sonata. They 
also played in a concert under the 
auspices of the Revue Musicale. Ger- 
maine Taillefer, French composer 
who was present, complimented the 
performers on their work. Mr. Cor- 
tot has arranged another engagement 
for the pianists for next season. The 
“Entre Soi” Chamber Music Society 
has also booked them for next year. 
While on the Continent, Miss Bartlett 
and Mr. Robertson are making records 
for the Victor ew 


Barbirolli Engaged as Conductor 
of Glasgow Orchestra 





GLASGOW, Sept. 
the story of whose musical career was 
told in MusIcAL AMERICA on Feb. 10, 
has just been appointed one of the con- 
ductors of the Scottish Orchestra for 
next season. Five conductors in turn 
will lead the orchestra during the 
winter. Mr. Barbirolli, who has made a 
name both in opera and in concert, be- 
gins the season early in November. The 
others who will appear are Sir Landon 
Ronald, Nikolai Malko, Karl Schuricht, 
and Robert Heger. It is interesting to 
recall that the first conductor of this 
orchestra was Sir (then Mr.) George 
Henschel, whose association with it be- 
gan a few years after his leaving the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. D.C. P. 


= LA FORGE has beem 2 
salient figure in the world of music 
for the past twenty years. As accom- 
panist and coach of many great singers 
he has founded a prominent teaching 
studio. His songs are widely sung 
throughout America and Europe. 

Born in Rockford, Ill., Mr. La Forge’s 
first piano work was with his sister, 
Ruth La Forge Hall. Later he studied 
with the late Harrison Wild im Chi- 
cago. Foreign lands called him; he 
went to Vienna, where he was a pupil 
of the great Leschetizky. His compo- 
sition work was under Navratil. It is m 
America that Mr. La Forge has found 
his greatest triumphs, simce he has 
chosen to live in the country of his 
birth. 

Great artists have chosen him as 
their accompanist and assisting piamist. 
In this capacity he has toured Europe 
and America with Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, with whom he was associated for 
ten years; Mme. Frances Alda, Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenaver and many others. 
Mmes. Alda and Matzenawer have for 
the past few years studied woice and 
coached with Mr. La Forge, greatly 
esteeming his ability. 

Mr. La Forge no longer concertizes 
on tour, as he is very much occupied 
with his studio, which he founded ten 
year ago with Ernesto Berimen as 
partner. Many noted singers have ob- 


taimed instruction from him, among 
them Lawrence Tibbett, the famous 
Metropolitan baritone, and Harrington 
vam Hoesen, who recently- made a very 
successful début in New York. 


Mr. La Forge’s vocal method is high- 
ly endorsed by W. J. Henderson, dean 
of Americam music critics. As a com- 
poser, Mr. La Forge is known in both 
voice and piano circles. Schirmer and 
Ricordi have published most of his 
somes, a list of which would include 
numbers found im the repertoire of 
thousands of singers. Some of the best 
known somgs are: “Retreat,” “To a 
Messenger,” “I Came with a Song,” 
“When Your Dear Hands,” “Before the 
Crucifix,” “Expectancy,” “Supplica- 
tiom,” “Somg of the Open,” “Hills,” 
“Into the Light,” and so on. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., has recently published 
two mew songs which have met with 
great favor, “Contemplation” and “Far 
Away,” the latter a setting of a poem 
by Mrs. Lawrence Tibbett. “Three 
Children’s Songs” are now being pub- 
lished by G. Ricordi & Co. 


Mr. La Forge’s compositions for the 
piamo imelude a “Valse de Concert,” 
“Gavotte and Musette,” Improvisation 
and “Romance.” 


Records by this composer-pianist are 
issued by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company and Duo-Art rolls by the 
Aeoliam Company. 





Pacific Coast te Hear Variety of 
Artists Next Season 


A number of artists will make Pa- 
cific Coast tours during 1930-31, umder 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Inc. Those to be heard the first 
part of the season are: Jascha 
Heifetz, Nov. 23-Dec. 18; Richard Bo- 
nelli, Oct. 23-Nov. 13; Dimo Borgiolli, 
Oct. 25-Nov. 25; Nima Morgama, Nov. 
17-Dec. 6; and Ethel Bartlett amd Rae 
Robertson, Nov. 16-30. The following 
artists will appear after the mew year: 
Florence Austral, Jan. 28-Feb. 16; 
Madeleine Grey, Jan. 15-30; Viadimir 
Horowitz, Feb. 8-25; José Iturbi, Feb. 
20-March 11; London String Quartet, 
Feb. 23-March 14; Nathan Milsteim, 
Jan. 18-Feb. 7; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
March 9-25; Maria Olszewska, March 
30-April 15; and Albert 
March 24-April 13. 

This list includes a number of estab- 
lished favorites in the West, among 


Spalding, 
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them three whose first appearances 
were made this season, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Nathan Milstein and Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky. Several artists in the list up 
to mow have not been heard beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, including Iturbi, 
Olszewska, and Bartlett and Robertson. 
Madeleine Grey, French diseuse and 
singer, will make her first American 
tour mext season. 


Third Edition of “Music in Germany” 
Issued by Terramare 


BERLIN, Sept. 10.—The music depart- 
ment of the Terramare Office has issued 
a third edition of “Music in Germany,” 
a brochure of some forty pages dealing 
with festivals, master courses, conven- 
tioms, dancing and eurhythmics. The 
brochure is admirably written and il- 
lastrated. The English version is the 
excellent work of Geraldine deCourcy, 
representative of MusIcAL AMERICA for 
Germany. 
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Roxy Orchestra Presents Rare Musical Lists - 
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The Roxy Symphony Orchestra with Its Conductor, Joseph Littau, Photographed on the Stage of the Roxy Theatre, New York 


HE Sunday afternoon symphonic 

broadcasts at the Roxy Theatre 
have continued, under the baton of Jo- 
seph Littau, to give pleasure to millions 
in recent weeks. On Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 17, Mr. Littau departed from 
trodden paths and gave an all-English 
program, comprising Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations and “Crown of India” Suite 


and Delius’s two fascinating short 
pieces “On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring” and “Summer Night on the 
River.” 
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Durham St. Cecilia Club Heard in 
Interesting Concert 


DuRHAM, N. C., Sept. 10.—In its 
fourteenth annual concert, the St. 
Cecelia Club, W. H. Jones, conductor, 


was assisted by the State Symphony 
under Gustave Johnson. A benefit con- 
cert by the Raleigh Male Chorus, led 


by Mr. Jones, with J. Norvelle Bryan 
as accompanist, was another recent 
event. 
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Again there was noted the remark- 
able talent of this young but expe- 
rienced batonist to achieve  well- 
rounded effects with a minimum of re- 
hearsal, in compositions which his 
orchestra, or the majority of its mem- 
bers, have never played before! 


Tchaikovsky’s Niece Honored 


Sunday, Aug. 24, presented a very 
interesting hour, when Mr. Littau gave 
one of the rare performances in Amer- 
ica—certainly the first air performance 
—of Tchaikovsky’s First Symphony, 
the one called ‘‘Winter Reverie.” This 


KERNOCHAN WORK HEARD 


Whitman Setting Given in Series at 
Chautauqua 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Sept. 10.—At 
the concert on Friday evening, Aug. 22 
under the baton of Albert Stoessel a 
first performance was given of Mar- 
shall Kernochan’s setting of Walt 
Whitman’s poem, “Out of the Rolling 
Ocean,” for baritone and orchestra. 
The singer was Robert M. Crawford, 
baritone, who gave an excellent per- 
formance, as did the orchestra under 
Mr. Stoessel’s direction. 

The composer, who with Mrs. Ker- 
nochan made a special trip from their 
Summer home at Edgartown, Mass., to 
hear the performance, was compli- 
mented on all sides for his dignified and 
impressive setting of the poem 


Ethel Mackey and Mary Emerson 
Return from Europe 


Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary 
Emerson, pianist, have recently returned 
from Europe, where they augmented 
their repertoire, spending intensive 
hours with Irene Scharrer, Plunkett 
Greene and Claire Croiza, famous in- 
terpreter of French classic songs. Miss 
Mackey’s and Miss Emerson’s itinerary 
this season will take them South and 
West, and their New York recital will 
take place on Dec. 12. They will re- 
open their studio for teaching on Oct. 1. 


Alexander Brailowsky will be heard 
for the first time this season at Car- 
negie Hall on Nov. 2. 


was given in honor of the composer’s 
niece, Mme. Natalia Lvovka Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, who Mr. Littau learned is 
now living in Washington. She is said 
to have been Tchaikovsky’s favorite 
niece and married a cousin of the com- 
poser, Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The American composer, always 
championed by “Roxy” and Mr. Littau, 
had his innings on Aug. 31, when two 
works by Lamar Stringfield, “Cripple 
Creek” and “Mountain Song,” were 
heard on the same program with Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony and the 
“Bacchanale” from “Tannhiuser.” 
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Capitol College Students Present 
Original Compositions 


CoLuMBuUS, Sept. 10.— Members of 
the composition class of Grant Connell, 
president of the Capitol College of 
Oratory and Music, gave a program of 
original works in the auditorium of 
Indianola Presbyterian Church. Those 
heard included Mary Bye Lord, Esther 
Downard, Fred Hoffman and Clyde 
Kelly, Willard Ewing, Willis Neuwirth, 
LaVera Brobst, Guy Palmer, Clarke 
Engleman. 


Gustafson to Sing at Convention of 


American Legion 


William Gustafson, bass of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has been ap- 
pointed official soloist for the Twelfth 
National Convention of the American 
Legion, to be held in Boston from Oct. 
6 to 9. At the opening session he will 
sing “The Star Spangled Banner” and 
O’Hara’s “There Is No Death.” 
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A decided novelty on Sept. 7 was the 
presentation of Lewis Richards in a 
Concerto in D Major by Borghi for 
harpsichord and wind instruments. On 
this program Mr. Littau conducted a 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue of Bach, 
a Strauss waltz and Richard Strauss’s 
“Don Juan.” 

Interest in these symphonic broad- 
casts, one of the truly outstanding fea- 
tures of the Roxy, is increasing as in- 
licated by the thousands of enthusias- 
tic letters from radio fan music lovers 
all over the country sent to “Roxy” and 
Mr. Littau. W. 
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Otto Kahn Sells Property Purchased 


for New Metropolitan Opera 


The parcel of real estate running 
from Fifty-six to Fifty-seventh Streets 
between Eighth and Ninth Avenues, 
purchased by Otto Kahn in 1927, as a 


site for a new Metropolitan Opera 
House, was sold recently to Henry 
Mandel, a real estate operator. It is 


said that a large block of apartment 
houses will be erected on the site. The 
value of the land is reported to be 
about $4,000,000. Mr. Kahn purchased 
the property and at his own expense 
had plans drawn for the new opera 
house, but neither these nor the site 
itself are said to have met with the 
approval of the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Company, composed 
of the directors of the opera company. 
Another site in the Rockefeller plot in 
Fifth Avenue between Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Streets was also considered, 
but was later abandoned. 
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JACQUELINE ROSIAL HEARD 





Mezzo-Soprano Appears. in 
Portland Recital 


French 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 10.—Jacque- 
line Rosial, French mezzo-soprano, a 
pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, was pre- 
sented in a recital in the Studio Build- 
ing Theatre recently. The young artist, 
who is a resident of Victoria, B. C., 
was heard by an appreciative audience 
‘ in songs ranging from eighteenth cen- 
tury to modern works. 

The opening group of arias by Pur- 
cell, Searlatti and De Luca displayed 
the young singer’s ability in the inter- 
pretation of music of the classic school. 
Also represented on the program were 


Liszt’s “Die Lorelei,” Strauss’s 
“Morgen,” Hahn’s “D’une Prison,” and 
works by Respighi, Dupare and 
Kramer; Spanish songs by De Falla 


and Joaquin Nin, and a group of He- 
bridean songs arranged by Marjorie 
Kennedy-Fraser. A pleasing quality 
of voice and a dramatic sense were 
among the artist’s assets. ; 

Margaret Notz played expressive ac- 
companiments. A number of encores 
were demanded. 





Goldman Band Concludes Thirteenth 
Season 


The Goldman Band concluded its 
thirteenth season of concerts on the 
Mall in Central Park on the evening of 
Aug. 24. A large audience assembled, 
as on other evenings throughout the 
ten weeks’ series, to applaud the con- 
ductor, Edwin Franko Goldman, and 
his men. Seventy concerts were given 
this summer in Central Park and on 
the campus of New York University. 
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Warford Holds Fifth Paris Class 
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Claude Warford (Right) and Singers from Nine States Who Have Been Studying 


with Him During His Fifth Consecutive Summer Session in Paris. 


Associated with 


Mr. Warford Were Willard Sektberg of New York, and Elie Cohen, Conductor at 
the Paris Opéra Comique 


Claude Warford entertained a large 
number of guests on the evening of 
Aug. 21 in his private theatre on the 
Boulevard Montmorency in Paris, with 
a presentation of “The Dress Rehear- 
sal,” an operatic review that he will 
present in New York upon his return 
this Fall. Among those singing prin- 
cipal roles were Marion Callan, Dor- 
othy Fraser, Emily Hatch, Florence 
Martin and Agnes Forde, sopranos; 





263 MacGregor Ave. 


OHIO STATE CONTESTS 


Violin, Piano, Organ, Voice, ’Cello 


(Preliminary to National Contests) 


Will Take Place at Hotel Gibson, 


Cincinnati, April 7, During 


OHIO STATE MEETING 


OHIO FEDERATED Music CLUBS 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, President 


Mrs. Arthur Holmes Morse, Contest Chairman 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Elsa Wiemann, Alice Lorey, Marion 
Wolcott and Madeleine Mapes, contral- 
tos; Stanwood Dobbins and Wolfgang 
Schlubeck, tenors; Edgar Laughlin and 
Benjamin King, baritones. 

For the third consecutive Summer, 
Mr. Warford presented a number of his 
singers in a musicale at the Methodist 


Memorial at Chateau-Thierry, the 
mayor and other notables of the 
French village being present. Most of 


the numbers were sung in French, but 
at the close of the program two con- 
certed numbers, MacDowell’s “Thy 
Beaming Eyes” and Warford’s “Twi- 
light for Dreamin’,” were given in 
English. The program included the 
“Faust” quartet, sung by Marion Cal- 
lan, Emily Hatch, Stanwood Dobbins 
and Edgar Laughlin, the Card Trio 
from “Carmen” by Agnes Forde, Alice 
Lorey and Elsa Wiemann, and the quin- 
tet from “Carmen,” by Florence Mar- 
tin, Madeleine Mapes, Marion Wolcott, 
Stanwood Dobbins and Wolfgang 
Schlubeck. Willard Sektberg and 
Benjamin King were the accompanists. 


CORNISH SERIES CLOSES 


Concerts and Dramas Are Feature of 
Summer Session 


SEATTLE, Sept. 10.—The Cornish 
Summer School closed on Aug. 2 follow- 
ing a very successful session. Guest 
artists included Martha Graham, whose 
classes were attended by students from 
many parts of the United States and 
Canada. The enrollment was almost 
double that in any preceding Summer. 

Concerts were given in honor of the 
visiting students and faculty by the 
Cornish Trio, composed of Peter Meren- 
blum, violin; Kolia Levienne, ’cello and 
Berthe Poncy, piano, and by Franklin 
Riker, tenor, all members of the faculty. 

Mary Jones, violinist, and Gertrude 
Austin, pianist, graduate teachers and 
artist pupils of Mr. Meremblum and 
Berthe Poncy, respectively, gave a fare- 
well recital prior to their departure 
for Europe. Miss Jones will make a 
special study of ensemble work, and 
Miss Austin will spend two years at 
the Dalcroze Institute, Geneva, study- 
ing for a teacher’s diploma in euryth- 
mics. Both will return to the Cornish 
School. 

Nellie Cornish, director of the school, 
is in California, where she is visiting 
the leading art centres and gathering 
data on the motion picture industry 
from an educator’s viewpoint. 

Jean Mercier, new drama director, 
gave his first production in America at 
the end of the Summer session, pre- 
senting the Cornish Players in “Seven 
Against Thebes” by Aeschylus, with a 
Moliére farce as a curtain raiser. The 
production was an outstanding success 
and was given before three packed 
houses in the Cornish Theatre. One of 
the most interesting features was the 
dance chorus under the direction of 
Miss Graham. Special music was com- 
posed for the drama by Miss Poncy, 
and a vocal chorus was directed by Mr. 
Riker. 

The Fall term opens on Sept. 23. 
Several additions to the faculty will be 
announced shortly. 





Alfred Wallenstein, first ’cellist of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
will give his first New York recital on 
Oct. 14 at Carnegie Hall. 
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IONEERS are interesting no mat- 
ter what their field of endeavor. 
When anyone makes it his interest to 
preserve something well worth preserv- 
ing for future generations, the person 
becomes a doubly interesting one. 
Anyone who is a native of the South 
or who, even though not a native, is 
familiar with institutions there, re- 
grets above all many of the changes 
in conditions of civilization there. No 
matter what their advantage to hu- 
manity as a whole, these have caused 
the destruction of certain things of 
unique charm, things which, once gone, 
can never, while the world revolves, be 





David Guion in Full Rig, Starting Out 
to Ride in a Rodeo 


brought back again. Most to be re- 
gretted is the Negro “mammy” a type 
which is almost extinct and when lost, 
will be lost forever. 
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“Negro Music Should Be Preserved“ 
in Its Integrity,’ Declares Guion 





With the Negro mammy, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the more 
poignant Negro music would also dis- 
appear since this music was trans- 
ferred more by the distaff side of the 
race. There have been, however, mu- 
sicians who, seeing what a loss this 
would be, have rescued much of the 
music and set it down so that it will 
not only be preserved but has been used 
far and wide on concert programs. 


Pioneer in Field of Negro Music 


David Guion, who hails from Texas, 
was one of the pioneers who had the 
idea of saving the Negro music and to 
him is due much of the credit for giv- 
ing it a viable form. Mr. Guion has re- 
cently put on a cowboy ballet of his 
own composing, with considerable suc- 
cess at the Roxy Theatre, and has been 
heard by radio audiences in some of his 
own compositions, creating much fav- 
orable comment. 

“IT was born in a little cow town in 
Western Texas,” said Mr. Guion, “and 
I have spent more than half of my life 
on a ranch and they tell me I could sing 
a tune in a fashion, before I could talk. 
My mother was an excellent musician 
and from her I got my first taste of 
music. I wanted always to be a musi- 
cian and although my father destined 
me for the law of which he was a rep- 
resentative, he was willing for me to 
study music so I used to be sent twice 
a week to a little town thirty miles 
away, in charge of the conductor of the 
train, to have piano lessons with 
Charles J. Finger who was my first 
real teacher. 

“Later on, my father decided to send 
me to a military academy, and my 
trunk was packed and my ticket 
bought. That day, however, I was not 
to be found. I didn’t want to go to 
military academy so I just got on my 
pony and rode far away and stayed all 
day. The subject was never broached 
again. 

Should Preserve Dialect 


“The idea came to me many years 
ago of collecting the Negre music and 
publishing it. My first group was put 
cout as ‘Darky Spirituals’ and the texts 
were kept as near to Negro dialect as 
it was possible to make them in order 
to preserve the integrity of the thing 
itself. I was told that a group of 
wealthy and important members of the 
race called upon the publisher and re- 
quested him to use some other word 
than ‘darky’ on the covers of the songs, 
and to eliminate the dialect altogether. 
I am glad to say that this was not 
done. 

“This brings up an important point 
that I wish to make both as a South- 
erner and as a musician. To begin 
with, there is no reason why any mem- 
ber of the race should consider the 
term ‘darky’ as one of opprobrium. 
With us of the South, it is one of affec- 
tion. That is all I have to say on that 
subject. If people in the North choose 
to take a different point of view, theirs 
be the responsibility. 

“As far as changing the Negro dia- 
lect for Oxford English is concerned, 
it’s just ridiculous, nothing more. It’s 
like translating the text of any song 
from one language to another. The 
effect is spoiled and the spirit lost. 
Why do concert artists always sing 
the original texts of songs? Because 
they know that the best translations 
ever made fail to give the spirit of the 
original poem. They are not and can 


never be anything more than make- 
shifts. 

“Half the beauty of the old, typical 
Negro music is in the quaint pronunci- 
ation of words and their still quainter 
and more charming mis-pronunciations. 
If these are altered, the value of the 





David Guion, Texas Composer, a Pi- 
oneer in Preserving Negro and Cowboy 
Songs 


song is lowered by half. A proof of 
this lies in the fact that the Moody- 
and-Sankey-izing that has been done to 
a lot of Negro music has invariably 
been detrimental, and the Negro music 
which is most enjoyed by audiences and 
most praised by musicians is the older, 
more typically Negro stuff. 

“Here we come to an important side 
issue where music is the principal one, 
and that is, the endeavor to make 
Negro things into Caucasian. I dis- 
cussed the question of elimination of 
Negro dialect from my songs with the 
daughter of one of the great Negro 
educators, and she said I was quite 
wrong, that there was no reason at all 
why Negro singers should not sing 
operatic arias and Brahms lieder. 

“Of course, in the last analysis, there 
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is no reason. The only thing is, there 
are hundreds, thousands, perhaps, of 
Caucasian singers who can do this sort 
of music perfectly, but not a dozen who 
can sing Negro music in the proper 
way. Why discard a type of music in 
which there is comparatively little com- 
petition for one in which the competi- 
tion is immense and in which their 
chance of success is comparatively 
small? 

“I say all this without prejudice. I 
have no feelings whatever against 
Negro singers doing what they choose 
and singing Handel and Wagner and 
Brahms and Debussy if they like to 
and if audiences will pay to hear them 
do so. I simply think that they are 
making a mistake, and I have no desire 
to assist anybody to do what [ think 
is a mistake. 

“I was one of the first to begin the 
rescue of typical Negro music and the 
very first to put the cowboy tunes 
before the public in viable form. I 
have no intention of making this music 
into something which it is not and can 
never be, and which I see no point in 
trying to make it. 

“The vogue for this music is not 
what it was. The saturation point has 
been reached and one no longer sees 
invariably a group of Negro spirituals 
on every singer’s program—even those 
of foreigners who could not possibly 
do them properly under any circum- 
stances. It has been well, however, to 
preserve them, and I am proud to have 
done my part in keeping this music 
from oblivion.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 





Washington Music Editor Retires 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—Helen Fet- 
ter, for the past seven years music 
editor of the Washington Evening 
Star, has retired. Miss Fetter is wide- 
ly known in music circles of the na- 
tional capital and is a member of sev- 
eral leading musical organizations. 
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Male Choruses Ahoy! 


Stunning Arrangements of College Day Favorites 


Many have loved them in the past, and many will continue to love them. 


Made by Joseph W. Clokey 
They will add to a program what is so frequently lacking: 
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119 West 40th Street 
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Recent Music Includes Many N Works 
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ERCY GRAINGER gives us a de- 
lightful new composition for ’cello 
and piano in his “Youthful Rapture 


(Rausch der Jugend)” (Mainz: B. 
Schott’s Séhne), 
Grainger Piece one of the few 
for "Cello Solo ’cello pieces we 
Is Outstanding have seen from 
his pen. This one 


is dedicated to his friend, the Danish 
’cellist-composer, Herman Sandby. 

In all the Grainger list, and it is an 
extensive one, there are few more 
warmly felt compositions than this 
“Youthful Rapture,” which has a me- 
lodic appeal that is direct and full, and 
at the same time is harmonically one 
of the most fascinating things we have 
looked at in a very long time. Mr. 
Grainger knows how to build up his 
harmonies as do few contemporary 
composers, as all who know the “Pas- 
toral” of his “Nutshell” Suite for 
orchestra can testify to. 


This composition is also published 
with accompaniment of violin, har- 
monium (or pipe organ), flute, 
trumpet or saxophone or clarinet, horn 
or alto saxophone, Glockenspiel, harp 
and strings. 

+ * * 


That erudite musician, Sam Franko, 
who has given proof in the past of his 
authoritative knowledge of old music 
in his editions of Vivaldi, Pergolesi and 
other old Italian 
composers, has re- 
cently put for- 
ward another gem 
in Grétry’s “Kleine 
Ballett-Musik” (Berlin: Ries & Erler.) 

This “Little Ballet Music” is a suite 
of four pieces, a “Danse grave,” a 
“Danse legére,” a Gavotte and a 
“Marche des Janissaires.” Just what 
Mr. Franko has done in connection 
with these pieces is not stated on the 
printed copy of the partiture, except 
that they are “zusammengestellt und 
bearbeitet,” which means, literally, as- 
sembled and arranged. But whatever 
has been done has been done with con- 
summate taste and decidedly in the 
spirit of the old French master, whose 
music is both so delightful and so little 
known to present-day music lovers. 


The movements are scored for vari- 
ous combinations, the first dance for 
one flute, pairs of oboes, clarinets, bas- 
soons, horns and trumpets, strings and 
tympani; the second for piccolo, bas- 
soons and strings; the Gavotte for two 
horns and strings, the March for one 
flute, one oboe, two clarinets, one bas- 
soon, two horns, one trumpet, triangle, 
snare drum, bass drum and strings. 


This last named, which is a patrol, 
has every chance of becoming very 
popular. All praise to Mr. Franko for 
his admirable work. There are few 
who can match him in this field. 


Sam Franko 
Revives Grétry 
Ballet Music 
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The young English composer, Re- 
becca Clarke, who attracted our atten- 
tion some years ago with a Sonata for 
viola and piano, is 
represented in Ox- 
ford University 
Press issues with 
two songs, “The 
Cherry-Blossom Wand” and a setting 
of William Blake’s “Cradle Song.” 


Some Interesting 
Songs by English 
Composers 





aa, 


Elliott and Fry, London 
Rebecca Clarke, Who Charms with Her 
New Songs 


Miss Clarke has heard the call of the 
ultramodern and her idiom reflects it 
most decidedly. Yet there is a definite- 
ly melodic side to her writing which 
will not be stilled and which is at its 
best in the Blake song. ‘There is fine 
fancy, too, in “The Cherry-Blossom 
Wand.” Both songs are for a high 
voice. They are for very accomplished 
singers only. Others would do well 
to leave them alone. 


* * * 


Two settings of Byron’s “So, We'll 
Go No More a-Roving,”’ one by Norman 
Peterkin, the other by Patrick Hadley, 
come from the Oxford University 
Press. They are as different as they 
could possibly be, though each one is 
excellent from its own standpoint. 


Mr. Peterkin, whose music we have 
known before, is a writer of charming 
songs and this one is no exception. 
Patrick Hadley, whom we meet for the 
first time here, makes us want to know 
more of his music. The one point of 
similarity of these songs is that they 
are for a medium voice. 


* * * 


Erwin Straus, who is a son of Oscar 
Straus, composer of “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” is apparently anxious to be a 
composer, too. How 
infrequently _ this 
can be done has 
been illustrated by 
such works as 
“Barenhauter,” and “Banadietrich” in 
the past! Here it is asseverated by 
young Herr Straus’s Op. 1 and Op. 2, 
the former a “Sonatine de Jazz,” and 
“Trois Etudes de Jazz” (Paris: Edi- 
tions Max Eschig). 

The études Herr Straus calls 
“Straight Time,” “Flat Charleston,” 
and “Ragtime.” We can discover no 
jazz in them. Nor can we find any- 
thing in the Sonatine that betrays 
either jazz feeling or a gift for com- 
posing, to say nothing about technical 
skill as a composer. Because most of 


Erwin Straus 
Attempts the 
Jazz Idiom 
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our jazz composers know nothing about 
the technique of composing does Europe 
believe that anyone can write works 
in this idiom in the accepted forms of 
concert music? It should not be for- 
gotten that jazz is indigenous to Amer- 
ica, not to Europe. Nor do our jazz 
composers write sonatinas or études for 
the pianoforte! 


* * * 


Three fine choruses for mixed voices 
and orchestra by Mabel W. Daniels at- 
test this gifted woman composer’s 
ability to express herself in this me- 
dium. The pieces 
are an “Exultate 
Deo” (Song of Re- 
joicing), com- 
posed for the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Radcliffe College, 
“The Holy Star” and “A Holiday Fan- 
tasy” (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 

The “Exultate Deo” has _ nobility, 
melodic variety and harmonic freedom 
to recommend it, all backed by a tech- 
nical skill that is most admirable. The 
voices are divided freely to obtain rich 
effects, but this is always managed, as 
is all the voice writing, in a logical 
manner, so that the choral singers will 
experience but little difficulty in sing- 
ing their parts. 

There is real fantasy and delicacy 
of mood in “The Holy Star” to a poem 
by Nancy Byrd Turner, leading up in 
a striking manner to the finale, when 
all the voices cry out “The Star!” on 
a C Major triad fortissimo. 

In “A Holiday Fantasy” the poet 
just mentioned and Miss Daniels have 
collaborated on the poem, which is a 
clever and graphic one, which the com- 
poser has interpreted in music that 
sets forth capitally every variation of 
scene. 

These choruses are issued, of course, 
with the orchestral part reduced for 
piano, but they willbe more effective 
in their original form. Choral con- 
ductors looking for first-rate American 
choral material should not fail to give 
these Daniels part-songs attention. 


Choral Works of 
Great Merit by 
Mabel W. Daniels 


2 * * 


Philip James’s “Missa Imaginum” 
(New York: H. W. Gray Co.) for mixed 
voices is another convincing example 
of his unusual abil- 
ity to write indi- 
Missa Imaginum vidual music for 
Impresses the service. The 

contemporary note 
in musical composition for this purpose 
is sounded, as far as we know, by no 
one more individually or successfully 
than by Mr. James. The work is pub- 
lished with organ accompaniment, but 
is also available with orchestra. 


We hope that there will be enough 
forward thinking organists and choir- 
masters (though we doubt it) to give 
this unusual work many a hearing. It 
deserves a place on the service lists of 
important Episcopal churches. 


Philip James’s 


Charles Repper, that accomplished 
composer of light music that is at the 
same time worth while music, has out- 
done himself in his “Night on the 
Levee,” an alluring piano piece that 
shows the influence of the wailing sax- 
ophones. There is a wealth of languor 
in this music, there is spontaneous 
beauty, too; and it is all so well ex- 
pressed, the work of a fine musician. 

This is what makes Mr. Repper’s 
achievement outstanding. Most of our 





Charles Repper, Composer of Distin- 
guished Light Music 


light music in this vein is written by 
composers who may best be dubbed our 
illiterati. 

Other new Repper pieces for the 
piano are an attractive “Cotton Blos- 
soms,” a tango called “At a Spanish 
Inn,” a neat little march called “Brass 
Buttons” and a two page “Jo and de 
Banjo,” the last two more suited as 
teaching pieces. 

The editions, published by Charles 
Brashear, Boston, are well done, with 
attractively illustrated title pages and 
excellent engraving and printing. 


* * * 


Bach’s Concerto in A Minor for 
piano, flute and violin and string or- 
chestra has been issued in the Eulen- 
burg _ miniature 
score series from 
Bach-Gesell- 


A Bach Concerto 
Worthy of Revival the 
by Conductors schaft Edition 

edited by Arnold 
Schering and provided with an excel- 
lent preface, in German and in an En- 
glish translation. 

This little known composition of the 
greatest of masters is a gem and should 
be heard in our symphonic concerts 
without delay. There is a great deal 
in it that is noteworthy, nothing more 
so than the Adagio ma non tanto, e 
dolee, which is written for the three 
solo instruments alone. A. 


* * * 


The Lener String Quartet will be 
heard in concerts at Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 20 and Nov. 14. 
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Wagner and Verdi Reappear in Significant Volumes - 
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WO individuals hitherto unknown 

to the reviewer either in musical or 
in literary connections have recently 
brought forth a book entitled “The 
Truth About Wagner” (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company). The 
authors are Philip Dutton Hurn and 
Waverley Lewis Root. The basis of 
their work is the Burrell Collection of 
Wagneriana recently put up for sale in 
England. 

The major part of this collection was 
acquired by the late Mrs. Burrell, an 
ardent admirer of Wagner’s music, 
from Natalie, the illegitimate daughter 
of Wagner’s first wife, Minna Planer, 
shortly after the composer’s death. 
Some few of the items, which number 
518 in all, were bought by Mrs. Bur- 
rell’s husband after her death in 1898. 

Messrs. Hurn and Root have taken 
upon themselves to destroy what is 
known as the “Wagner Tradition,” that 
is to say, the lauding and magnifying 
of Cosima and Wagner and the decry- 
ing of Minna. Just how seriously this 
“tradition” is taken at the present time, 
it is difficult to state. Cosima got away 
with it for a while, but numerous per- 
sons well qualified to speak the truth, 
the late Lilli Lehmann, for one, had 
things to say on the subject, and Ernest 
Newman, in his book, “Richard Wagner 
as Man and Artist,” aimed some well- 
barbed shafts at Wahnfried. In other 
words, pretty nearly any one who has 
any interest in the question at all, 
knows how things really were, knows 
that Wagner inspired by Cosima, 
falsified facts wherever they showed 
him or her in an unfavorable light and 
that the two of them did whatever 
they were able to do to put Minna in 
a wrong light. As the preface to the 
catalogue of the Burrell Collection—a 
copy of which lies before the reviewer 
as he writes—puts it: “If Cosima was 
to be found excusable, then Minna must 
be proved intolerable.” 


Going to the Other Extreme 


The authors have set out, then, to 
go as far in one extreme as Cosima 
did in the other. They are unsubtle 
about it. Few people hold any brief 
for Cosima, but recently dead. She in- 
herited all of her mother’s offensive 
characteristics, and these were many, 
and none of her father’s fine ones, 
which were by no means few. But she 
had a beastly childhood with little of 
the affection so necessary for the 
proper nourishment of the infant mind, 


Liszt’s four-square peasant mother in 
Paris, and was afterwards shunted off 
to the home of von Biilow’s mother. 
She was not legitimate by birth though 
made so by law. Her father was for- 
ever philandering with this female or 
that. Life could have held but little 
interest for her outside of her ego. 

Is it any wonder, then, that having 
seen possibilities in Wagner, which 
were by no means universally recog- 
nized at the time, she should leave her 
loveless marriage with von Biilow and 
go to Wagner? And having taken this 





Minna Planer, Whose Cause Has Been 
Championed So Ardently by the Messrs. 
Hurn and Root 


step, that she should fight tooth and 
nail and not always scrupulously, to 
build up a position that was not hers 
by right of birth or intelligence? 

Cosima herself does not seem to 
have been a person of any startling 
mental ability. Her contacts with the 
great ones of the earth were more the 
result of circumstance than of per- 
sonality. Did she realize this and 
know that if she were to shine at all 
it must be by reflected light? It seems 
highly probable. 

Messrs. Hurn and Root have set out 
to destroy this structure, but it cannot 
be said that their success is unquali- 
fied. The fact of their obvious ignor- 
ance, musically speaking, is beside the 
question. When they speak of the Ride 
of the Valkyries in the last act of 
“Gotterdimmerung” they are merely 
ridiculous. Their contention that Wag- 
ner had all his later dramas “in mind” 
when he and Cosima joined forces, is 
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prove that Minna and not Cosima was 
their inspiration. 

The Jessie Laussot episode has been 
sufficiently aired by Newman. Why 
retrace it? Is it possible these authors 
have not read Mr. Newman’s book? A 
photograph of the famous stolen letter 
from Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck 
is given, but the letter itself is not 
published. This seems a mistake. This 
letter has been known or at least sus- 
pected to exist for a long time and its 
publication in a biography of this sort 
was more or less of an obligation. 


Wagner’s Financial Foibles 


Wagner’s most objectionable charac- 
teristic was his attitude in money mat- 
ters and his offensive point of view, 
common in all ages, that the world 
owed him a living. Perhaps it did. 
Certainly “Gétterdimmerung” and 
“Tristan” and ‘“Meistersinger” are 
worth all that could be paid for them, 
but we, in America especially, have a 
prejudice in favor of a man’s working 
for his living, be he artist or not. It 
has been done, and with success. 
George Moore’s paragraph about In- 
gres’s “La Source” is amusing and to 
the point at present, but one cannot 
build a world, artistic or commercial 
upon such slomacky foundations. 

And, by the way, if Messrs. Hurn 
and Root are going to take the con- 
ventional viewpoint about Wagner’s 
philanderings and Cosima’s children 
born on the left-hand side of the 
blanket, what about Minna and 
Nathalie? 

All in all, “The Truth About Wag- 
ner” is a trivial book. It suffers from 
a journalistic style. Those who know 
their Wagner will be amused by much 
of it and those who do not will find it 
somewhat heavy going. 

H. 
A Verdi Estimate 


One of the most interesting, as well 
as one of the most informing, biog- 
raphies which have come to hand in a 
long time is Ferruccio Bonavia’s 
“Verdi” (London: Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford). 

Mr. Bonavia has not written biog- 
raphy in the Stracheyan sense, but 
rather a concise book dealing with the 
inter-relationship between the man and 
the composer, together with brief an- 
alyses en route of all Verdi’s works. 
There have been few composers whose 
artistic life marched as straight from 
beginning to end as did that of Verdi. 
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Giuseppe Verdi, Whose Life and Works 
Are Reviewed in an Admirable Biog- 
raphy by a London Music Critic 


vious outgrowth of his early ones, but 
are the inevitable result. A definite 
thread runs through the man’s life, 
as through his works; and this, per- 
haps, is how he was able to write his 
greatest score at fourscore years. Mr. 
Bonavia makes all this clear, and does 
so with a great sympathy and yet with- 
out the idolization of his subject which 
spoils many biographies. 

Strangely enough, in spite of almost 
invariable accuracy, there are a couple 
of striking errors. Mr. Bonavia ac- 
cepts the generally accepted fallacy 
that “Aida” was projected as part of 
the festivities concurrent with the 
opening of the Suez Canal. Mr. 
Bonavia_ definitely states that the 
libretto was accepted from Camille du 
Locle on June 2, 1870. The opera was 
given in Cairo on Christmas Eve of 
the following year. The Suez Canal 
had been opened in 1869! The author 
also confuses the preface to Hugo’s 
“Hernani” with that of his “Cromwell” 
as the birth of the Romantic movement. 

In general, however, Mr. Bonavia’s 
work is, as has been stated, both val- 
uvable and interesting from beginning 
to end. Its ponderability as a work of 
reference, however, is about halved by 
the lack of an index and also of a 
tabulated list of Verdi’s operas with 
dates and places of first performance. 
Otherwise, one can only grant it the 





a straight-laced adolescence with pure conjecture and certainly does not - His latter works are not only the ob- highest praise. 
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NEW CONCERT PLAN FOR MINNEAPOLIS 





Symphony Affiliated With 
University Music 


Series 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 10.—An affilia- 
tion has been arranged between the 
University of Minnesota and the Or- 
chestral Association of Minneapolis, by 
which St. Paul and Minneapolis will 
transfer their respective symphonic 
concert series, given annually by ‘the 
Minneapolis Symphony, to the campus 
of the University of Minnesota. The 
University has engaged the orchestra 
fur the usual sixteen concerts, which 
will be given in the Cyrus Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium. These concerts 
will take the place of the regular 
Thursday night series in St. Paul and 
the regular Friday night series in 
Minneapolis. 

This action is most significant in the 
evolution of Minnesota as an art 
centre, since it brings directly to the 
student body, at special rates, music 
in its highest form. It is also im- 
portant in the development of the or- 
chestra, which will now serve a much 
larger public. 

The Cyrus Northrop Memorial Hall, 
with its 5000 seats, will permit a far 
larger number to attend these con- 
certs. It will further enable the man- 
agement to offer these privileges at 
lower prices, with special rates for 
students, and to strengthen the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra. 


New Manager Appointed 


Under the new arrangement, Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott, who has had charge of 
all concert activities at the University 
for the past eleven years, will assume 
full management of the orchestra. In 
view of the increased opportunity for 
service afforded by the large audi- 
torium at the University, Mrs. Scott 
is working out the details of new plans 
for the concerts. Complete announce- 
ment of the season’s plans will be made 
shortly. 

Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the 
orchestra and secretary of the Orches- 
tral Association for the past seven 
years, has resigned both positions, 
effective Sept. 1. 

In announcing Mr. Gaines’s resigna- 
tion, E. L. Carpenter, president of the 
Orchestral Association, said: “Mr. 
Gaines has made a real and lasting 





Gene Garrett 


Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Manager of the Uni- 

versity Artists’ Course, Who Has Been 

Appointed Manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony 


contribution to the development of our 
orchestra and has always merited the 
fullest confidence of the directors of 
the association. We deeply regret the 
severance of his relations with the or- 
chestra. He carries with him our very 
best wishes.” He paid tribute to Mr. 
Gaines’s work in developing the annual 
tours of the orchestra and of success- 
fully inaugurating a series of radio 
concerts of large scope. 

Mr. Gaines came to Minneapolis in 
1923 from New York, where he had 
been manager of the City Symphony 
and prior to that served for ten years 
as manager and secretary of the St. 
Louis Symphony. 


Barbizon-Plaza Concert Halls to Open 
this Autumn 


Finishing touches are being put on 
the Concert Hall and the Salon de 
Musique, in the Barbizon-Plaza, New 
York. The Concert Hall is to open to 
the public early in October, with a spe- 
cial gala event, after which it will be 
given over to recitals booked by man- 
agements and artists. 
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Norway Broadcasts Music 
Marking Anniversary 


MUSICAL service held in 

the old Cathedral at Nidaros, 
Norway, in celebration of the 
900th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Christianity in that coun- 
try, was broadcast across the At- 
lantic on the evening of July 30. 
The organist of the cathedral 
played several works, including 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and the Norwegian National an- 
them. There were also musical 
numbers by the St. Olav Choir 
and two solos by Erling Krogh, 
Norwegian tenor. 











OCEAN CITY HAS SERIES 


Little Symphony under J. W. F. Leman 
Presents Soloists 


OcEAN City, N. J., Sept. 10.—The 
Little Symphony, an organization made 
up of players chiefly from the Phila- 
delphia and the Victor orchestras, un- 
der the baton of J. W. F. Leman of 
Philadelphia, has given a most success- 
ful series here this summer in the 
Music Pavilion on the Municipal Pier. 
Large audiences have attended the 
concerts, which are given twice daily, 
continuing until Sept. 22. 

Among the interesting programs 
heard was an all-Wagner list, with 
Josephine Jirak, contralto, as soloist 
in Erda’s Warning from “Rheingold.” 
The Prize Song from “Meistersinger” 
was played in an arrangement for four 
violins by Anthony Ferrara, Louis 
Colmas, Maurice Ancher and William 
Coscia. Other excerpts heard were 
from “Rienzi,” “Rheingold,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Meistersinger” and “Tann- 
hauser.” 

The Emeronians, an ensemble of 
male singers, won success as assisting 
organization in another program. 
Other soloists heard recently with 
the orchestra included Dorothy Fox 
and Marie Buddy, sopranos; Bernard 
Poland, tenor; William H. Mooney 
and Henry Grehler, pianists; Laura 
Hannum, Delfina Musa and Anthony 
Ferrara, violinists; Delphine Desio, 
’cellist; and the Treble Clef Club, a 
women’s choral group from Haddon 
Heights, N. J. 








Montclair Seriés Announced for Next 
Season 


MontTcLair, N. J., Sept. 10.—The 
usual crowded house greeted Vladimir 
Horowitz when he gave a piano recital 
in the Unity Concert Course recently. 
Many listeners occupied seats on the 
stage. The program included Bach’s 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in D, Cho- 
pin’s B Flat Minor Sonata and two 
Paganini etudes in transcriptions by 
Liszt and Busoni. 

The list of Unity concerts for next 
season was recently announced. Ar- 
tists to be presented include Rosa Pon- 
selle, Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne 
Georgi, Alexander Brailowsky and Fe- 
lix Salmond, Paul Robeson, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Albert Spalding, Sousa 
and his band and the Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus. P. G. 


Frances Pelton-Jones Gives Concert at 
Greenwich 


GREENWICH, CONN., Sept. 10.—Fran- 
ces Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, as- 
sisted by Lillian Gustafson, soprano, 
gave a matinee concert in the Rich- 
mond Arms, recently. The program 
consisted exclusively of music by 
Eighteenth Century composers. 





CONCERTS FOR OBERLIN 





Conservatory to Promote Many Activi- 
ties in New Term 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Sept. 10.—The Ober- 
lin Conservatory, Frank H. Shaw, di- 
rector, announces a series of concerts 
to take place during the coming season, 
the opening program to be given by 
the Cleveland Orchestra on Oct. 28. 
During the year concerts will be given 
by Jascha Heifetz, violinist; the De- 
troit Symphony;, Myra Hess, pianist; 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; the Agui- 
lar Lute Quartet; the Cleveland Or- 
chestra; Claire Dux, soprano; the Roth 
Quartet; Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
and Jose Iturbi, pianist, who will give 
the last of the programs on March 17. 

The conservatory will sponsor a 
number of other recitals and various 
activities during the year. The Con- 
servatory Orchestra, the A Cappella 
Choir and the Men’s and Women’s 
Glee Clubs will be heard in musical pro- 
grams. There will be, as usual, weekly 
student recitals. 

Among the courses offered by the 
school in the coming year are those 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music and Bachelor of School Music, 
Master of Music and Master of School 
Music. Teachers’ certificates and cer- 
tificates in school music are also 
awarded to those who have completed 
the prescribed amount of work in these 
fields. Courses, as described in the 
catalogue recently issued by the con- 
servatory, include instruction in piano, 
organ, voice, violin, ’cello, viola, double 
bass, harp, woodwind and brass instru- 
ments, ensemble, theory, composition, 
history and criticism of music, and 
specialized work in public school music 
and other fields. 


Marguerite Kelly Wins Preliminary 
Contest for Radio Audition 


The first young singer to qualify in 
the preliminaries in eastern New York 
for the 1930 Atwater Kent National 
Radio Audition next October is Mar- 
guerite Cecilia Kelly, lyric soprano of 
Yonkers. She was selected in a com- 
petition organized under the loca) 
chairman, Hubertine Wilke, of Yon- 
kers. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith of New 
York is the State chairman of the con- 
test. 
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Albert Stoessel at His Summer Home at Chautauqua, N. Y., with Mrs. Stoessel and 
Their Two Sons, Fritz and Teddy 





Axman 


Soprano, Taking the Sun at 
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Henry F. Seibert, Organist of the 


York 


Town Hall, Enjoys Nature 





r iresque Garden Setting at Am 


Walter Charmbury, New 


York Pianist, Is Seen with His Little 


Daughter, Who Is Persuading Him to Play 
et of Tennis 





Lillian Gustafson, Soprano, Chats with 

Captain Sanzen of the Liner Kungsholm 

Which She Recently Returned from 
Europe 


Nina Tarasova, 


Russian Singer, 





Picks a 


Prize Apple in Her Sister's Orchard at 
La Roche, Near Fontainebleau 
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Frieda Klink, Contralto, Makes Some Camera 
at Schroon Lake 
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Exponent of the 
Viola d’Amore, at Lincolnville Beach, 
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Aurelio Giorni, Pianist and Composer, with 


His Three Daughter 
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Irma Swift, Voice Teacher, Snapped While 
in Central Park 


Strolling 





Heights near Bell- 


ne Wade-Smith 
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Harriet S. Keator 
Returns from Trip 
to Europe and Egypt 








A. Dauer, Munich 

Harriet S. Keator “Snapped” as She 

Alighted in Munich After an Airplane 
Journey from Paris 


Harriet S. Keator, organist and 
choir director of Morrow Memorial 
Church, Maplewood, N. J., recently re- 
turned on the Aquitania from an 
extensive tour which included a visit to 
Egypt and its ancient landmarks and 
an airplane trip from Paris to Munich, 
on the way to Oberammergau, which 
she reports was quite thrilling. Mrs. 
Keator was much impressed with the 
Passion Play and enjoyed several days’ 
association with the simple, kindly peo- 
ple of Oberammergau. 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, has been 
booked by his manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, to appear in recital at the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Pittsburgh on 
Jan. 6. 
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Novel Musical Methods 
Employed in Soviet Russta 
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(Continued from page 8) 


across the street in another theatre 
opposite to the Georgian players, and 
all of these groups had their music. 

The Georgians wore their native cos- 
tumes. (The play was based on an 
old folk-tale of two brothers, in love 
with the same girl, the story being po- 
etically developed.) The men wore 
great circular capes of goat-skin dyed 
black, and the women flowing robes 
and veils of bright colors. Both men 
and women were exceedingly good to 
look at, and their voices had an elec- 
tric, vibrant quality that harmonized 
with their brilliant performance and 
exciting music. The stage setting was 
modernistic in the extreme, and the 
performance so stirring that one sat 
on the edge of one’s seat during the 
whole time. The production was given 
in the Georgian language, so that the 
Russian audience could not understand 
a word, but they got as excited as we 
did. 

A Modernized “Tosca” 


Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the 
Syracuse Symphony, was conducting at 
the Moscow Opera House. The “Tosca” 
that we saw was the last performance 
of the season. He had been in town 
since March with his wife, Tina Ler- 
ner, pianist, and his daughter, staying 
at the same hotel that we did, and we 
had several conversations with them. 
It is their third season of opera in 
Moscow—March to June each time— 
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and Mr. Shavitch has been re-engaged 
for next year’s spring season. 

The old Italian and French operas 
have hitherto been given for the most 
part, as the Russians like Verdi and 
Puccini especially. But next year there 
are to be more German operas, part of 
the “Ring” and possibly other works. 

“Tosca” was given in a modernized 
setting—with a shift of scene in the 
middle of the second act, which we 
found a bit disconcerting. All religious 
allusions had been removed. The sing- 
ing was excellent and the orchestra all 
that could be desired. 

The orchestra and singers in the 
smaller opera company, which gave the 
other operas that we heard, were also 
excellent. These operas were given 
standardized performances, with no 
changes so far as we knew. We found 
“Boris” especially interesting, first be- 
cause we had been shown over the 
Kremlin earlier on the same day, and 
because we heard more of the opera 
than is usually presented in America— 
eight scenes in all. It was, however, 
given in the Rimsky-Korsakoff version. 
The American woman who was my 
companion during the tour through 
Russia returned to Leningrad a day 
ahead of me to see the original version 
given at the Leningrad Opera House, 
and concluded that she preferred the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff version on account 
of its being better “theatre.” 


Music Study Flourishing 


So much for formal music. Of the 
informal sort we had many glimpses, 
or rather snatches. The music con- 
servatories were closed for the sum- 
mer, all the faculties leaving town for 
their holidays. Music study was flour- 
ishing, we gathered, with much talent 
developing. 

One interesting little sidelight on the 
subject was provided by a meeting with 
the daughter of the manager of a farm 
commune, a few miles from Moscow. 
She was a splendid-looking girl of fif- 
teen with a Briinnhilde physique, who, 
in addition to being in her second year 
of high school, attended the Moscow 
Conservatory of Music in the winter, 
where she had learned to play eleven 
different instruments! That, however, 
was only a side-line, as she was busy 
studying dairying and poultry-raising 
to help her father, intending to start 
other farm communes when she was 
through school. Moreover, she be- 
longed to the “Comsomolos,” the Com- 
munist organization for youth, and 
was planning to deliver a speech be- 
fore a Comsomol convention in Ger- 
many shortly. 


“Park of Culture and Rest” 


At the Park of Culture and Rest, 
an enormous sort of world’s fair 
grounds with every opportunity for 
sport and intellectual activity, and a 
delightful children’s section where tired 
parents park happy youngsters for six 
hours at a time, there are always con- 
certs by one of the city orchestras 
conducted by a member of one of the 
conservatories. On the day that we 
were there, the program was composed 
of standard works by Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Rimsky-Korsakoff and others. 

At a workers’ club belonging to a 
rubber factory, a fine new building with 
a big theatre in it and many club and 
reading rooms, there was a room set 
aside for music, and a young man with 


a group around him was playing the 
piano quite brilliantly when we peeped 
in. 

The children’s section at the Park 
of Culture and Rest has a music pavil- 
ion for each age group, except the ba- 
bies! We enjoyed listening to an im- 
promptu toy instrument orchestra by a 
group of about forty girls and boys led 
by a very competent woman at the piano. 
She played Russian folk-songs in a 
very crisp and rhythmic manner, get- 
ting the different instrument groups to 
come in on the dot, much to their de- 
light and satisfaction. They had none 
of them done it before, and were just 
part of a constantly shifting group of 
children who came to the park to enjoy 
a place that was their very own, din- 
ing-room, theatre, game pavilion, li- 
brary and all. 

Open-Air Music 

We also enjoyed the music given at 
an open-air garden called the “Hermi- 
tage.” There the admission charge is 
a little higher, and the office workers 
and people with “higher-up” jobs go 
to sit at little outdoor tables and watch 
vaudeville of a rather antique variety. 
The band there was excellent, and while 
we were listening played excerpts from 
“Eugene Onegin,” a great favorite 
among the Russians, in addition to 
Verdi and Puccini. 

An instrument popular with the Rus- 
sian workers is the accordion, or con- 
certina, but we were not fortunate 
enough to come across any workers 
playing it. Possibly the weather was 
a bit too chilly for outdoor playing! 





Donald Black in Woodstock Recital 


Woonstock, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Donald 
Black, tenor, artist-pupil of Harriet 
Foster, New York teacher of singing, 
was heard here recently in a joint re- 
cital with the Woodstock Ensemble. 
His two groups included songs by Hag- 
eman, Rogers, Protheroe, Nutile and 
Lopez. The trio, comprising P. Hen- 
rotte, violinist, Gerald Kunz, viola, and 
Engelbert Roentgen, ‘cellist, played 
Mozart’s Divertimento and a Serenade 
by Sinigaglia. 





Phradie Wells Visiting Europe 


Phradie Wells, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, is enjoying 
a holiday in Italy, after touring Ger- 
many and visiting Oberammergau and 
Munich. She will return in September 
to fill a number of concert engagements 
under the management of Annie 
Friedberg before she rejoins the Metro- 
politan, of which she has been a mem- 
ber for the last six years. 
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DEVOTEE of French music and a 
protagonist of its peculiar charm 
and genius is found in Yvonne Gall, 
French soprano, who recently concluded 
her fourth consecutive engagement as 
a leading artist of the Ravinia Opera 
and will make her first concert tour of 
the United States and Canada this 
Autumn. Miss Gall is particularly fit- 
ted to speak of the treasures of Gallic 
melody, as she has sung leading roles 
in French classic and modern works. 
She has appeared in many of the fore- 
most opera houses in Europe, and in 
America with the Chicago and Ravinia 
Operas. Last season she sang in two 
outstanding revivals of widely differ- 
ent musical style—Valentine in Meyer- 
beer’s “Huguenots” at the Paris Opéra 
and the title role in Dukas’s “Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleu” at the Opéra-Comique. 
Miss Gall is particularly interested 
in the influence of the music of her 
native France on American music and 
the growth of the American school in 
music. The French influence, she says, 
has been shown in many ways. Be- 
cause it has been assimilated in the 
lighter types of song, as well as in 
more serious songs and operas, it has 
a vast and lasting value. 

“After all,” she says, “we must give 
people the lighter music, music with a 
lilt, to make them feel the rhythm and 
joy of it, before we can expect to give 
them the sturdier music. 

“Back in 1802 the English essayist, 
Doctor Burney, said slightingly of the 
ballad that it was ‘a mean and trifling 
song’ such as is generally sung in the 
streets!’ He pointed out that in the 
French ‘Encyclopédie’ a writer says 
that the French dance and sing their 
ballads at the same time, a practice 
which the good Doctor decried. But 


why?. Many of our finest and- most 
charming ballads come from dance 
tunes, and that is what makes them 


attractive to the man or woman who 
loves melody and who learns about bet- 
ter music from them. 


Origin of the Vocal Ballad 


“Vocal ballads have been used as 
dance tunes for years. The original 
word ‘ballata’ means ‘a dance’ from 
‘ballare—to dance.’ In Italy the balle- 
rina originally designated a song to be 
sung in dance measure and accompa- 
nied by or interpolated in the dancing. 

“Again, many ballads have stirred 
and thrilled France politically, such as 
‘Malbrouck’ and, of course, the ‘Mar- 
seillaise.’ The ballad has been a means 
of stimulating every kind of verse and 
has been used with remarkable results 
historically. The form includes narra- 
tive, satiric and even religious exam- 
ples. Because of its widespread usage, 
there is no wonder that the form is a 
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French Music Has Influenced Art 
of Many Lands, Says Yvonne Gall 
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Lipnitzki, Paris 


Yvonne Gall, Soprano of the Paris and 

Ravinia Operas, Who Will Make Her 

First American Concert Tour This 
Autumn 


fitting basis with which to acquaint 
people with music. 

“You know that the ‘menuette’ of 
French origin referred only to the 
dance at first. ‘Menu,’ or ‘small,’ re- 
ferred to the short steps of the dance. 
It was stately and somewhat slow- 
moving in the original form. The great 
Mozart endowed this form with a cer- 
tain dignity and suavity, but he always 
retained a delicate tenderness and a 
delicious grace in his expression. He 
kept it from a tendency toward which 
it was moving—that of overflowing 
‘animal spirits,’ which became exempli- 
fied later in the form of certain songs 
and dances. 


French Influences in America 


“Probably the strongest and most 
direct French influence on _ sectional 
American folk-music is found where 
the French settled in Louisiana. Sure- 
ly there is no more charming type of 
folk-song to be found in American mu- 
sic than that which is known as ‘Cre- 
ole’! This is a direct welding of 
French folk influence and the Negroid, 
which the Creoles have fused so subtly. 

“In the modern art song France has 
made a distinguished contribution and 
has definitely influenced the music of 
other countries. In the works of the 
Impressionists and later schools, which 
I include in my concert programs, 
France has contributed a most individ- 
ual style to the modern song reper- 
toire.” 

Miss Gall has exemplified the de- 
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lightful art of French opera compos- 
ers in several recordings for the Co- 
lumbia Company, which have been re- 
leased for American listeners. In ad- 
dition to excerpts from three French 
works—the Jewel Song and the “Roi 
de Thule” from “Faust”; “Depuis le 
jour” and “Oh, moi, quand je suis 
dans le rue” from “Louise”; and an air 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
—she has recorded two arias from 
“Tosca” as proof of her versatility. 

In the course of her first concert 
season in America and Canada, she 
will give a Chicago recital and one in 
New York at the Town Hall on Nov. 7. 
These will be under the management 
of Vera Bull Hull, who is in charge of 
all of Miss Gall’s engagements. The 
French soprano will return to France 
at the end of three months to fulfill 
engagements on the Continent, return- 
ing again to this country early in the 
Spring. 





OCEAN LINERS HAVE 
MANY ARTISTS ABOARD 





Musicians Arrive and Sail for Season's 
Activities on Ocean Greyhounds 


With the concert and opera season 
about to open, musicians are shuttling 
to and fro across the Atlantic and prac- 
tically every liner going or coming has 
some artistic notables aboard. 

Florence Easton, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan, returned on the 
Europa on Aug. 12, from a year in 
Germany. On Tuesday, Aug. 19, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan, came on the Bremen, and the 
same day, Bruno Zirato and his wife, 
Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, arrived on the Augustus. 
Clare Clairbert, Belgian coloratura so- 
prano, who will make her American de- 
but this season, came on the Paris on 
Aug. 30. 

On Sept. 1, Beniamino Gigli arrived 
on the Roma, and two days later Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Damrosch and Ru- 
dolph Ganz on the France. Maria Je- 
ritza and her husband, Baron Leopold 
Popper, and F. C. Coppicus, New York 
concert manager, came on the Bremen 
on Sept. 4. The next day Mario Basi- 
ola, baritone, arrived on the Roma. 
The Brittanic on Sept. 7 brought Eu- 
gene Goossens, conductor, and the same 
day the Rochambeau had aboard Louis 
Hasselmans of the Metropolitan and 
Anthoni Panenko, stage director of the 
Little Theatre Opera Company. 

Albert Coates, after completing his 
Stadium engagement, sailed on the Le- 
viathan on Aug. 20. Mischa Elman 
left on the Majestic on Aug. 29, and 
Willem van Hoogstraten on the Paris 
on Sept. 1. Giovanni Martinelli and 
Elisabeth Rethberg, having completed 
their operatic engagement at Ravinia, 
sailed on the Mauretania on Sept. 3. 


New Quarters for Office of Catharine 
A. Bamman 


The office of Catharine A. Bamman, 
long associated with the booking of 
concert artists, has been moved to the 
new Barbizon-Plaza, on Central Park 
South. Miss Bamman’s office is on the 
third floor, directly over the concert 
hall, the management of which, to- 
gether with the smaller Salon de Mu- 
sique, are in her charge. 

As heretofore, Miss Bamman will 
promote the production work of Gerald 
Hanchett, an activity confined largely 
to the Junior Leagues of the country, 
as well as book her selected list of cos- 
tume recitalists, singers and instrumen- 
talists. 
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Rasre MEN of 
the Orrawa River . . . spinners and 
weavers from I'Ile d'Orléans... 
Metis, descendants of the old royag- 
enrs who intermarried with the 
Indians of the West . . . staging for 
you the colorful, human pageant of 
their simple, singing lives. 

Ch.unsons sung for you by babitan:s 
just as they sing them at their work! 
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sixteenth century. A French Cana- 
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French Canada and of the hali-breeds 
of the Far West. 

This festival is held in the great 
- !s of Chateau Frontenac, Cana- 

dian Pacific’s baronial hotel. Add to 
this the relaxation, the renewed 
thrill of French Canada at autumn, 
and you have a precious slice of 


life — seen and lived! 

Moderate fall rates at Chateau 
Frontenac. Through over-night Full- 
mars from New York and Boston. 


Complete information from Cana- 


dian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., New 


York; 405 Boylston St., Boston; 
Locust St. ct 15th, Philadelphia; or 
Chateau Frontenac, Que bec, Canada. 
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Antonia Brico Conducts Im- 
pressively—Sangerbund 
in Jubilee Concerts 


SAN FRANcisco, Sept. 10.—E. Fer- 
nandez Arbos was the last guest star 
of the baton to conduct the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in the summer series 
at Hillsborough. The eminent Span- 
ish conductor gave a program which 
included the Prelude to Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger,” Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and shorter numbers by 
Granados, Albeniz and Arbos. 

Sefor Arbos’s San Francisco pro- 
gram given in the Civic Auditorium on 
Aug. 19 was substantially the same, 
with the inclusion of a Corelli Suite 
for strings, enchantingly played. 

San Francisco next heard Antonia 
Brico, who drew the largest audience 
of the summer season. A _ graduate 
of the University of California, pro- 
tégée of Sigismund Stojowski and Karl 
Muck, honor student and graduate of 
the Conductorial School of the Berlin 
State Conservatory, and guest con- 
ductor with the Berlin Philharmonic, 
Miss Brico passed the acid test of con- 
ducting the orchestra of her home city 
in a program of new and familiar nura- 
bers, with colors flying. 

Miss Brico chose to introduce the 
Dvorak Second Symphony to San 
Franciscans, and to follow it with the 
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SUMMER SERIES ENDS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Symphonic Rhapsody for piano and 
orchestra, Op. 23, by Stojowski, with 
the composer at the piano. Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” and the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s “Flying Dutchman” completed 
the program. 

It was immediately evident that Miss 
Brico is keenly sensitive to beauty and 
has a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nique of conducting. Mr. Stojowski 
gave a capital performance of his 
work, Miss Brico and the orchestra 
supplying him with an unusually fine 
accompaniment. 

The Summer symphony season ended 
on Sept. 2 with Alfred Hertz conduct- 
ing Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The 
San Francisco Municipal Chorus, Hans 
Leschke, director, sang the choral por- 
tions and the soloists were Lorna 
Lachmund, Elsie Ingham Arnbrust, 
Albert Rappaport, and Alexander 
Kisselburgh. 


Sangerbund in Jubilee Concerts 


The silver jubilee of the Pacific 
Sangerbund was celebrated Aug. 21-25 
by some two thousand singers from 
California, Oregon and Washington. 
Two major programs in the Civic 
Auditorium were the main events. 
Margaret Matzenauer was soloist at 
both concerts, singing arias with the 
Sangerfest orchestra and songs with 
Dr. Karl Riedel at the piano. 

The massed chorus, the Gross Pa- 


cific Siangerbund, sang alternately 
under the baton of Frederick Schiller 
and Arthur Luis. Max Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen” and Mr. Schiller’s “Hail Cali- 
fornia” were the major choral works. 
Gertrude Weidemann, Frederick Kloep- 
per and Frederick Bittke were the 
soloists. Marsory M. FISHER 


SAMOILOFF CLASSES HELD 


Voice Teacher Conducts Master Sessions 
in Five Cities 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, well-known vocal 
instructor, has been giving master 
classes in various cities this Summer 
with great’ success. He has already 
appeared in Victoria and Vancouver, 
B. C., Seattle and Portland, and on 
Sept. 1 Teft Portland for a week at 
Oakland, Cal. On Sept. 10 he reopened 
his studio in Los Angeles. 

While in Portland, his artist-pupil, 
Jacqueline Rosial, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared on Aug. 11 in recital at the 
Studio Theatre, assisted by Margaret 
Notz at the piano, and was received 
with great favor in an interesting pro- 
gram in four languages. She repeated 
the program successfully in Seattle at 
the D.A.R. Rainier Chapter House on 
Aug. 14. 











Emerson Conzelman, tenor, pupil of 
Percy Rector Stephens, will make his 
New York recital debut in Town Hall 
on Oct. 21 under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 


LAUDS COMIC OPERA 





Importance of Diction in This Mediun 
Stressed by Eddie Miller 


That comic opera is the best trainin; 
for singers because its success depend 
upon careful and proper diction is th: 
opinion of Eddie Miller, popular mu 
sical comedy artist of the stage, scree: 
and radio, who has opened a vocal stu 
dio in Steinway Hall. 

“Gilbert and Sullivan would be les 
well known if it were not for men lik: 
DeWolf Hopper and others,” says Mr 
Miller. “More and more teachers of 
vocal culture are coming to the reali 
zation that enunciation, pronunciation 
and conversational diction are the mai: 
elements in the transmission of a song 
to an audience.” 

Mr. Miller was the leading tenor at 
the Roxy Theatre during the receni 
four weeks’ run of the comic operetta, 
“La Tickera,” a novel travesty on Wal! 
Street. 

He has had a wide stage experience, 
having appeared under the manage- 
ment of Ziegfeld and the Shuberts in 
various revues with success. He sang 
the theme song in Warner Bros.’ Vita- 
phone production, “Noah’s Ark,” and 
has appeared in several Paramount 
short subjects, besides being featured 
in many radio engagements. 





Mme, Berta Thomason, New York 
piano teacher, has been spending the 
Summer in Europe. 
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William S. Brady 
TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 3580 








B = SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

S Cotemtes Oren, few York 
Courses of 2%, 50 and 100 conversations! class 
lessons in Italian, French, Spanish and German 











Leon Carson 


TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 160 W. 73rd St. 





Tel. : Nutley 2499 Tel.: Trafalgar 6700 








Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8623 Rhinelander 








Jane Crawford Eller 
CONTRALTO 
Director of West End Glee Clubs and 
Director in C—Opera Group 
Studio: 205 W. 107th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Academy 3923 








John Warren Erb 
CONDUCTOR—COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 171 West 7ist Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 3110 








: VOCAL 
E, Grimard TEACHER 
Pupil of Jean Martapoura 
The Celebrated Baritone of Paris Grand Opera 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACEMENT 
3505 Broadway, New York (Studio 67) 
"Phone Edgecombe 6790 








Walter Henry Hall 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
39 Claremont Avenue, New York 








Virginia Holmes 
Coach—Accompaniste 
Voice—Piano 
228 W. 75th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Endicott 2298 





Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine 
Coach—Accompanist 
Voice—Piano 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 138 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 1034 











Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER 

OF SINGING 

260 West 72nd Street - - New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 7430 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
PIANIST and COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Telephone: 584 Poughkeepsie 














Philipp Mittell 


VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTIST 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





Irma Swift 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


STUDIO 
120 West 70th NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Trafalgar 8939 














Raphael Odierno Bass-Baritone 
of THE ODIERNO SINGERS 
Presenting Oratorios and Operas 

Address: 37 W. 46th St., New York City 





Florence Turner-Maley 
COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 5833 











Mme. Lotta Roya 


TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING 
based on the precepts of Early Italian vocal tradition 
Steinway Hall, Studio 717. Tel. Girele 0187 
Residence, 205 W. 107th Str., Tel Academy 0687 
Pupils eligible for public presentation through the 
C-OPERA GROUP 


Claude Warford 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Until October 
19 Blvd. Montmorency, Paris, France 














Frederick Schlieder 
M.. F.A.@.0. 


Mus. 

Science and Art Blended in Creative Ex- 
pression—Author of “Lyric Composi- 
tion Through Improvisation” 

The Olcott, 27 West 72 ., New York, N. Y. 


Arthur Warwick 
PIANIST—TEACHER 





113 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Teil. Cirele 4780 





CHICAGO 











Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
543 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








Edgar Schofield 
BASSO-CANTANTE 

Studio: 73 West 11th Street 
Tel.: Algonquin 7253 


New York 





Mae Graves Atkins 
SOPRANO 
Studie 520 Fine Arts Bids., Chieage 











J. Lewis Browne 
Director of Music 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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The Better Records 





“By ‘Dioc—riminator”’ 


UNIQUE record is Columbia’s ver- 

sion of Frederick Delius’s Second 
Sonata for violin and piano played by 
that master viola player, Lionel Tertis, 
and George Reeves, pianist. Mr. Tertis 
is responsible for the viola transcrip- 
tion of Delius’s work, which he per- 
forms with that magic which has made 
him internationally famed. Tonally 
and technically he gives us supreme en- 
joyment. Mr. Reeves seconds him in 
every way. The sonata takes up three 
sides, the fourth side being devoted to 
a delightful little Serenade from De- 
lius’s incidental music to ~ Flecker’s 
play, “Hassan.” This, too, is» played 
perfectly by Messrs. Tertis and Reeves 
in Mr. Tertis’s transcription. 

Columbia adds a superb novelty in 
the recording of Halvorsen’s Handel 
Passacaglia transcription for violin and 
viola, For this taxing duet, known to 
string players the world over, Colum- 
bia has been fortunate in having Albert 
Sammons, considered by many Eng- 
land’s greatest violinist, and Lionel 
Tertis, not only England’s greatest 
violist, but one of the greatest in the 
world today. 

The Columbia series of Masterworks 
has put out a superb rendition of 
Brahms’s D Minor Sonata on three 
double twelve-inch discs. The players 
are Efrem Zimbalist and Harry Kauf- 
man. This is a forceful and thorough- 
ly satisfactory recording of one of 
Brahms’s finest pieces of music. No 
fault can be found with it. 

On two twelve-inch Columbia discs, 
Elie Cohen of the Paris Opéra-Comique 
has recorded the Overture to “Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream” with a sym- 
phony orchestra. Mr. Cohen is ham- 
pered with some slightly strident 
strings, but his conception of the work 
is particularly good. He does not play 
it too fast which fact adds much to its 
inherent charm. 


When Is a Concerto Not a Concerto? 


An interesting concerto which is not 
really a concerto, is the arrangement 
by Gaspar Cassado, of Schubert’s 
Sonata in A Minor for the “arpeg- 
gione,” an instrument something be- 
tween a ’cello and a viola da gamba 
which never came into real use. Mr. 
Cassado, who is one of Spain’s great 
cello virtuosos, has arranged the 
sonata in concerto form for solo ’cello 
and orchestra and he plays it himself 





Give Your 
Musical 
Library a 


|| new “note” 








RARE INTERPRETATIONS 
IMPORTED RECORDS... 


The Gramophone 
Shop 18 East 48 




















America carried in stock 


Records reviewed in Musical Il] 


with a symphony orchestra conducted 
by Sir Hamilton Harty. It is a partic- 
ularly rewarding set not only on ac- 





Albert the Paris Opéra- 

Comique, Who Recently Recorded 

“L’Apprenti Sorcier” with the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra 


Wolff of 


count of its unfamiliarity but also for 
its excellence. There are three double 
twelve-inch records, 

Max von Schillings, known interna- 
tionally as a not too successful com- 
poser, is presented as conductor of an 
unnamed symphony orchestra in Co- 
lumbia’s series of Masterworks, No. 
138, a recording on six discs of 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony. 

On the whole we find this a very 
satisfactory interpretation of great 
music, one that is free from departures 
from both the spirit and the letter. 
The orchestra is an excellent one and 
the recording is brilliant without being 
blatant. Especially fine is the manner 
in which the horn passages in the 
scherzo are managed. 


Young Artists Play for Victor 


A number of interesting single rec- 
ords come from the Victor studios. 
Ruth Posselt, an able young violinist 
who seems to be coming into her own, 
plays “La Champétre” of Wieniawski 
and a Poem by Fibich arranged by 
Kubelik. The numbers are well con- 
trasted, the former being more or less 
of a stunt piece imitating a bagpipe, 
and the latter a good cantabile bit. 
Miss Posselt delivers both like a true 
musician. The records are exceed- 
ingly good ones. The soloist is ably 
accompanied at the piano by Gladys 
Posselt. 

For ’cello enthusiasts, Phyllis Kraeu- 
ter, accompanied by Leonore of that 
ilk, plays Popper’s “Fond Recollec- 
tions” a solemn, somewhat sentimental 
number. On the other side is an Im- 
promptu by Popper, a merry one in 
contrast. Miss Kraeuter plays with a 
solid, broad tone which is well recorded. 

Albert Coates, a recent conductor at 
the Lewisohn Stadium, is responsible 
for the Prelude and Bridal Cortége from 
“Le Coq d’Or” played by the London 
Symphony. The Prelude is the better 
of the two though it needs the vocal 


soloist. The Cortége is somewhat con- 
fused in effect. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch plays Godow- 
sky’s Paraphrase on the “Fleder- 
maus” Waltz of Johann Strauss on 
two sides of a twelve-inch disc. This 
is a good recording, if you happen to 
like the number. 


“The Barber” Again as You Like It 


Toscanini, who seems to love the 
overtures to Italian operas, has made a 
fine recording of that to Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville” with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Those 
who like the number will like this 
double Red Seal twelve-inch disc. Even 
those who do not care for it, will be 
edified by its perfect playing ahd good 
recording. 

Beniamino Gigli, on a double twelve- 
inch Red Seal disc, has recorded “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” from his Winter’s 
hit, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” and “Cielo e 
Mar,” from “Gioconda.” Both have or- 
chestral accompaniment. The former 
shows the tenor’s exquisite voice in its 
perfection of tone, and the latter shows 
up his bad habit of not singing legato 
when he should. 

A single Brunswick record has two 
excerpts from “Rosenkavalier” with 
orchestra, the lovely Trio and the final 
duet between Sophie and Octavian. 
Unfortunately they are not wholly 
satisfactory. Mme. Ohms, who sings 
the Marschallin’s music, is evidently 
under the impression that she is the 
prima donna of the occasion, with the 
result that this exquisite number, 
whose beauty depends almost entirely 
upon the perfect weaving, in and out, 
of the three voices, is thrown out of 
gear. The Duet, as in practically every 
stage performance, is sung off key, 
especially the long scale passage for 
Sophie. However, “Rosenkavalier” is of 
such transcendent beauty that nothing 
can really hurt it. The two records 
have orchestral accompaniment under 
Julius Priiwer, and the other two sing- 
ers are Adele Kern, soprano, and 
Elfriede Marherr, contralto. 


Some Spooky Music for Orchestra 


Dukas’s “’Prentice Sorcerer” played 
by the Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Albert Wolff is a fine recording, taking 
three sides of two twelve-inch discs. 
The odd side is Glinka’s “Baba Yaga,” 
a fitting number to end off the Dukas. 
Baba Yaga, as not all may know, is 
the wicked witch with whom naughty 
Russian children are threatened. Mr. 
Wolff and the same orchestra do this 
beautifully. 

From the Gramophone Shop comes 
an alluring list of imported discs. Mar- 
garet Baumer, with the orchestra of 
the Berlin State Opera, has made a 
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fine Parlophone record of Scene 3, Act 
1, of “Tristan und Isolde.” 

The same record mart has a fine al- 
bum of Brahms’s German Requiem 
sung by the Choir of the Berlin Sing- 
akademie under Georg Schumann. 
This set takes ten twelve-inch discs and 
two ten-inch. A Polydor album of the 
Second Symphony of Beethoven by the 
Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Erich Kleiber, who comes to conduct 
the New York Philharmonic next sea- 
son, is interesting for those who care 
for the Symphony. 





CHORAL CLUBS MERGED 





Milwaukee Musical Society and Arion 
to Give Joint Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 10.—Two of the 
oldest choral societies in the Northwest 
have combined to give a season of fes- 
tival concerts—the Milwaukee Musical 
Society and the Arion Musical Club. 
The clubs have been affiliated for one 
season, retaining the same officers as 
before. At the end of one year, it is 
expected that the arrangement will be 
made permanent. 

The affairs of the clubs for the com- 
ing season will be placed in the hands 
of an executive committee of ten, five 
from each club. The Arion Musical 
Club will be represented by P. J. 
Kuipers, John E. Jones, Daniel Prothe- 
roe, W. B. Currie and Mrs. Harvey 
Hartwig with Mrs. K. F. Miller as 
alternate when Dr. Protheroe is not in 
the city. The Milwaukee Musical So- 
ciety will be represented by Herman H. 
Bruns, Robert Wettstein, Misses Irene 
Klann, Laura Joergensen and Mrs. 
Henry A. Koch. This executive com- 
mittee of ten has named the following 
officers: president, Mr. Bruns; vice- 
president, Mr. Kuipers; treasurer, Mr. 
Jones, and secretary, Mrs. Koch. 

Dr. Protheroe has been chosen as the 
conductor of the combined organiza- 
tions, which will give a joint season 
of concerts at the Auditorium. The 
club is now working on plans to enlist 
500 associate members to give ample 
financial support for the work. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


Louise Arnoux to Make 
Transcontinental Tour 


Louise Arnoux, singer of ballads of 
many countries, including her native 
France, will appear extensively in a 
series of recitals in the coming season. 
Catharine A. Bamman, manager of 
Mme. Arnoux, is booking the tour, 
which will extend to the Pacific Coast 
with engagements fulfilled en route 
from the east in November and early 
December. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


THE BARBIZON-PLAZA 
101 West 58th Street, New York 
Studio 3417 Tel. Circle 4527 
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CONCERTS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Management RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Mae Mackie, Contralto, 
Scores as Delilah in 
Atlantic City Debut 








’ Atlantic Foto Service 
Mae Mackie, Who Sang the Role of 
Delilah in the Atlantic City Series 


ATLANTIC City, Sept. 10.—Mae 
Mackie, contralto of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, was enthusias- 
tically received in her debut in the role 
of Delilah in Saint-Saéns’s opera 
“Samson and Delilah” with the Steel 
Pier Grand Opera Company on Sun- 
day evening, Aug. 24. The principals 
of the performance, sung in English, 
included Judson House, tenor; Leo de 
Hierapolis, baritone; and Helfenstein 
Mason, bass. The chorus was com- 
posed of members of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera chorus. On Sunday eve- 
ning, Aug. 31, Offenbach’s “The Tales 
of Hoffmann” was presented. The 
series of Sunday evening performances 
of opera in English by the Steel Pier 
Grand Opera Company, will end on 
Sept. 14. Attendance has been very 
large at all these performances during 
the summer, the throng visiting the 
pier on Aug. 31 breaking records with 
a total of nearly 60,000. 


Jascha Heifetz is scheduled for three 
New York recitals at Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 10, Jan. 5 and March 22. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1930 


Censor Might Find Scope for Axe 
in Modern Music, Says Composer 


MQLSUELOCL NAL TELELITELY OAS EE UTUDSURLLTL LESEBULDLT? | ABER UTELS 


OUANDINEUOLUU TENS UAQDUTEASENANLAUONESENEGUNGOOQONEDAAUOUERGMAAUUNENNEOADEUO Ene eae eae eee 





By CuHar.es REPPER 


OSTON’S censorship rumpus, which 
included the banning of O’Neill’s 
“Strange Interlude” from its stage, in- 
tensifies an old grievance of mine, 
which is the unfair advantage that 
dramatists and novelists have over 
composers in this delicate question of 
public morality. 
For example, why should not I take 
up the paper some morning and see 
something like this? 


“TANGO BANNED FROM MUSIC 
STORES 


“Night before last Officer Casey 
returned home unexpectedly while 
his daughter Mary, aged 15, was 
practising her piano lesson. The 
piece on which Mary was working 
was a tango, called ‘La Joya,’ by 
Charles Repper. Casey had only to 
hear half a page of this composition 
to be convinced that the harmonies 
in certain measures were such as to 
arouse in his daughter’s mind licen- 
tious ideas that no nice girl should 
know anything about. 

“Next day this page of music was 
played to the Chief of Police, and 
later to the Mayor, both of whom 
agreed that measures 25, 26 and 27 
contained chords likely to injure the 
morals of music students, that it was 
not a piece suitable for playing in 
the home, and that the sale of it 
should be prohibited in all Boston 
music stores. 

“The publishers deny that they 
knew any of the harmonies in the 
tango were immoral, but report that 
since the ban went into effect the 
tremendous increase in mail-orders 
for the piece has obliged them to em- 
ploy extra help in order to meet the 
popular demand.” 


Pity the Poor Composer! 


Since authors and their publishers 
are allowed to benefit by this sort of 
thing, how can the poor composer and 
music publisher be expected to struggle 
along with the old-fashioned method of 
trying to sell a piece by merely singing 
its praises? 

That reminds me of the symphonic 
poem, “Istar,” by the celebrated French 
composer, Vincent d’Indy, which is oc- 
casionally performed in Boston’s Sym- 
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phony Hall. The music illustrates a 
French version of an ancient Baby- 
lonian poem, “Istar’s Descent into 
Hades.” Istar begins the descent sump- 
tuously attired, but at each gate 
through which she is obliged to pass 
the warder strips her of some article 
of her costume, the seventh and final 
warder removing the veil which is her 
only remaining garment. The music is 
in the form of a theme and variations, 
and “each variation,” according to Ap- 
thorp’s explanatory notes, “represents 
one of the seven stages of Istar’s being 
disrobed at the gates of the ‘immutable 
land,’ until in the last she stands forth 
in the full splendor of nudity. .. By 
following the poem, and noting the gar- 
ment or ornament taken off, the lis- 
tener can appreciate the composer’s 
poetic or picturesque suggestiveness in 
his music.” 

Now, I ask you, is this a proper piece 
to play at a Friday afternoon Sym- 
phony concert, in Boston of all places, 
where the audience contains numbers 
of innocent members of the Junior 
League, and their even more innocent 
grandmothers? Somebody really should 
call the Mayor’s attention to this 
shameless musical parade of nudity, 
and if the performance of the work is 
not entirely forbidden, at least those 
pages which describe Istar’s experience 
at the seventh gate should be cut from 
the score and orchestra parts! 


Page the Censor! 


Where was the censor when this com- 
position was last played in Boston? If 
he was at the concert, maybe he 
omitted to read the program notes, and, 
not realizing that anything of interest 
to him was coming, went to sleep be- 
fore the orchestra reached the seventh 
variation. But in any case he really 
should have a season ticket to these 
concerts, and keep awake, at least dur- 
ing the modern works. (It’s easier to 
keep awake during modern music, any- 
way!) For there is no telling when 
some radical young composer may take 
it into his head to portray in tones 
something quite shocking to our re- 
fined sensibilities, to say nothing of the 
danger to our rigidly maintained social 
standards. 

In fact, almost any day you are like- 
ly to hear a modulation which is noth- 
ing more than a companionate mar- 
riage of two keys—or, worse still, two 
chords which seem to be living together 
without any sort of marriage at all. 
And, while we’re at it, why not a “‘true- 
name bill” for notes—no F Sharps to 
be allowed to sign themselves G 
Flats, and thus get into harmonies 
where they have no moral right to be. 
It’s high time that this insidious un- 
dermining of morality by unprincipled 
composers were shown up and put firm- 
ly under the ban! 


Beatrice Harrison, English ’cellist, 
is booked for twenty concert appear- 
ances in this country during next Janu- 
ary and February, her tour extending 
as far west as Colorado Springs and 
as far south as New Orleans. 





VERMILLION, S. D.—A recital of com- 
positions by students in the department 
of musical theory at the University of 
South Dakota was given in the Slagle 
Auditorium recently. Works by Mar- 
jory Wilson, Helen Hoyer, Georgia 
Beadle, Dorothy Colton, Joyce Johnson, 
Juanita Lane and Berl Winters were 
presented. 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
EXTENDS DEGREE PLAN 





Majors in Recital or Teaching Work to 
Be Given—Public School Music 
Stressed 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 10.—Beginning 
with the 1930 school year, registration 
for which opens on Sept. 17, all regular 
four-year courses in the Cleveland 
Institute of Music will lead to Bachelor 
of Music degrees with either a teach- 
ing or a playing major, depending up- 
on whether the student wishes to follow 
a professional or teaching career. The 
playing major concentrates upon prep- 
aration for public performance, recital 
work and repertory, while the teaching 
major emphasizes the pedagogical 
aspect of music in general and in the 
chosen branch. 

The Institute courses stress the im- 
portance of cultural and academic 
background, and a thorough under- 
standing of theory, history and form. 
English composition and rhetoric; con- 
versational and dictional French, Ger- 
man and Italian; and psychology will 
be required in the regular courses 
under the new plan. 

For public school music training, 
opportunities for combined instruction 
are offered in the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, the School of Education, at 
Western Reserve University, and a 
modern and _ well-organized public 
school music curriculum. The director 
of the combined course is Russell V. 
Morgan, director of music in the Cleve- 
land public schools. Extension courses 
for public sehool teachers are given in 
the late afternoon and evening at the 
Institute to enable them to add credits 
without giving up regular employment. 

For graduate work successfully car- 
ried for two years after the candidate 
has been granted the Bachelor degree, 
a Master of Music degree is conferred. 
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Festival — 


TUVALA 


N Gordon Musical Foundation Opened with 
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to EW CANAAN, CONN., Sept. 10.— 
More than 1000 persons prominent 

in many walks of life were present on 

the afternoons of Aug. 22 and 23, at the 
1g dedicatory chamber music festival of 
on the Gordon Musical Foundation at the 
ar new music centre on Music Mountain, 
id Falls Village, Conn. The program pre- 
oF sented Jacques Gordon, former con- 
h- certmaster of the Chicago Symphony; 
p- Helen Stanley, soprano of the Phila- 
w delphia Opera Company; Harold Bauer 
ne and Lee Pattison, noted pianists; and 
p- the Gordon String Quartet. All gave of 
al their best efforts to make memorable 
1g the formal opening of the Gordon Mu- 
al sical Foundation, which will provide 
re low cost instruction under leading 

teachers for deserving young musi- 
a- cians. There are now twenty-seven pu- 
ac pils of music attending the foundation 
- school. 
n. 
n- Musical Colony Created 
r- 
ll Five Colonial type buildings have 
1g been built this year at a cost of ap- 

proximately $150,000, designed by Da- 
z, vid S. Botcono, architect of Chicago. 
n The foundation has purchased 120 acres 
Le of land, on a mountain top, forming a International Commercial pica f the Music Hall . 
t part of the old Barracks Farm, so- Notables at the Dedication of the Gordon Musical Foundation at Falls Village, ws ee oy the — all of the 
a called because of the location thereon Conn.: from Left to Right, Lee Pattison, Pianist; Edwin Ideler, Violinist; od Gordon Musical Centre 
ic during the American Revolution of a Mme. Helen Stanley, Soprano; Jacques Gordon, Director of the Foundation; " 
r Colonial army detachment barracks. In Ethel Barrymore, Harold Bauer, Pianist; Josef Vieland, Viola; Mrs. Waller STILLMAN-KELLEY HEARD 
y. order to transport the building mate- Bordon, of Chicago, and Nahoum Benditzky, ’Cellist oe 
“a rials up the mountain side, an old road Conducts National School Orchestra in 
Ss had to be almost entirely rebuilt lead- His Music at C 
n ing from Falls Village. S Music at Vamp 
e The main music hall and studio build- INTERLOCHEN, MICH., Sept. 10.— 
s ing houses a concert and recital room Edgar Stillman-Kelley was a _ noted 
t. seating 500. Its interior is finished in guest conductor of the National High 
. Colonial pine, with a ceiling of heavy School Orchestra on Aug. 3. In the 
-e beams. New England “Puritan” afternoon concert, Dr. Stillman-Kelley 
2, benches complete the scheme. The conducted the finale to his “New En- 
1. acoustics have been exceptionally well gland” Symphony and in the evening 











carried out by the designers and build- 
ers. 

On the opening day of the festival, 
the music hall was taxed beyond its 
capacity and many guests stood outside 
the doors on the terraces. Despite the 
heavy rains on Saturday, more than 400 
attended the second afternoon concert. 


Excellent Concerts Given 


On the first day a notable concert 
was given by Mr. Pattison, pianist, as 
guest artist, and the Gordon String 
Quartet, the members of which are Mr. 
Gordon, first violin; Edwin Ideler, sec- 
ond violin; Josef Vieland, viola, and 
Nahoum Benditzky, ’cello. The Quartet 
demonstrated its high standards of per- 
formance in Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
Major, Op. 59, No. 3, and the Ravel 
Quartet, encompassing the styles of 
these widely contrasted works in su- 
perb fashion. Mr. Pattison joined the 
members of the Quartet in Schumann’s 
Quintet in E Flat Major; the associa- 
tion producing a smooth and mellow 
tonal quality and laudable unanimity. 
The audiencé was very warm in its 
approval of the artists’ work. 

On the second afternoon, Mme. Stan- 
ley, Mr. Bauer and Mr. Pattison were 
heard as guest artists with Mr. Gordon 
and the quartet. H: Waldo -Warner’s 
Suite In the Olden Style, and Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in F Major were effec- 
tive media for the talents of the quar- 
tet. Mme. Stanley and Mr. Pattison 
assisted the players in a delightful per- 
formance of Chausson’s “Chanson Per- 
petuelle” for voice, piano and strings. 
The climax of the program came at 
the close, when Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2, was played by 
Harold Bauer and Mr. Gordon, the dis- 
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tinguished collaboration producing a 
superlative performance. 


Notables Attend Opening 


Among the notable guests who at- 
tended the opening of the Foundation 
were: 


Ethel Barrymore, George Bakmeteff, for- 
mer Russian Ambassador; Lady Kemp of 
Toronto; United States Senator Hiram 
Bingham, and Mrs. Bingham, of Connecti- 
cut; Mrs. Waller Bordon, Mrs. Chauncy 
Blair, and Frederick West, all of Chicago; 
Ezra Winter, painter; United States Sen- 
ator James E. Watson of Indiana; Pro- 
fessor David Stanley Smith, dean of the 
Yale University School of Music; Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. Fessler of Indianapolis; Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Prendergast of New 
York; United States Senator Frederick 
Wolcott of Connecticut; Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, president of the National Council of 
the Y.W.C.A.; Mrs. Charles Ditson of Bos- 
ton; Zoe Akins, playwright; Mr. and Mrs 
Henry H. Bridgman of Washington, D. C.; 
Bertha Foster, head of the Miami, Fla., 
Conservatory of Music; Alain White of 
Litchfield, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Frank R 
Whiting of Boston; J. Pennoyer Barton of 
Pine Plains, N. Y¥Y.; Alma Wertheim of New 
York: Kate Buckingham of Lenox, Conn., 
and Chicago; Dusolina Giannini, soprano; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick D. Chapman of 
Falls Village, Conn.; Major and Mrs. Hugh 
Ellison of New York: Mrs. Samuel Froth- 
ingham of Boston: Elbridge S. Adams of 
Great Barrington, Mass., and many others 


Five concerts are being given at the 
Gordon Musical Foundation, beginning 
on Sunday, Aug. 31, and continuing 
each Sunday through September, by the 
Gordon String Quartet, with Mr. Patti- 
son as assisting pianist. The program 
on Aug. 31 included Daniel Gregory 


Mason’s “Deep River,” Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in D Minor, the Debussy Quartet, 
Brahms’s Piano and ’Cello Sonata in F 
Minor, and a Scherzo by Mendelssohn. 


Huge Throng Attends First Festival 
Held in Chicago Stadium 


CuicaGo, Sept. 10.—A throng esti- 
mated at 150,000 attended the first 
annual song festival held in Soldiers’ 
Field on the evening of Aug. 23, in 
which contestants from five central 
States were heard in the finals of a 
series sponsored by the Chicago Trib- 
une and thirty-four other newspapers 
of this locality. A chorus of 3000 was 
heard in the “Hallelujah” Chorus of 
Handel and other numbers, under the 
direction of Noble Cain, director of 
Music at Senn High School. Twenty- 
oné bands from Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Indiana participated. 
Among the soloists heard was Marie 
Truitt, coloratura soprano, of Milwau- 
kee, winner of the contest for sopranos. 

The winners in the contests included 
the following soloists: Marie Herron 
Truitt, of Milwaukee, soprano; Made- 
line Seeberger, of Kenosha, contralto; 
Irving Fidelman, of South Haven, 
Mich., tenor; Oliver Mellum,. of Lake 
Bluff, baritone, and Robert E. Phillips, 
of Chicago, bass. 


led excerpts from his “Aladdin” Suite. 
The orchestra of young players re- 
sponded enthusiastically to his baton. 
Dr. and Mrs. Stillman-Kelley expressed 
much admiration for the work of the 
National High School Orchestra and 
Band Camp during their stay here. 

Another recent visitor was Lt.-Com- 
mander John Philip Sousa, who con- 
ducted Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture, 
his “Welsh Fusiliers” March and a 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathe- 
tic’? Symphony with the orchestra, and 
a number of his works with the student 
band. Joseph E. Maddy, conductor of 
the orchestra, conferred on Mr. Sousa 
the title of “honorary president” of 
the camp to the applause of the large 
audience. 


Parker Oratorio Scheduled for Worces- 
ter Festival 


Worcester, Mass., Sept. 10. — One 
major change has been made in the 
choral program for the Worcester Fes- 
tival, rehearsals for which were begun 
on Aug. 27 under Albert Stoessel. Ho- 
ratio Parker’s oratorio “Hora Novis- 
sima” will be given instead of Pierné’s 
“St. Francis,” as it provides more work 
for the chorus, according to an an- 
nouncement by the festival manage- 
ment. Other choral works to be heard 
this year include Bach’s “Magnificat,” 
Verdi’s “Te Deum,” Delius’s “Sea 
Drift,” and excerpts from Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Mlada” and Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser.”’ 


New ORLEANS.—The New Orleans 
Symphony presented Hinton’s Three 
Orchestral Scenes from “Endymion” 
and the March from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Algerian” Suite, over station WWL on 
July 24. 
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Arthur Kraft’s Summer 
Class Enjoys Varied 
Schedule in Michigan 








Arthur Kraft, Tener, Who Has Com- 
pleted a Successful Summer Class 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, has just finished 
a busy Summer session of teaching at 
his country home in Watervale, Mich. 
Among the beautiful surroundings of 
his colony on the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, the group comprising Mr. Kraft’'s 
Summer Class alternated daily prac- 
tice and lesson periods with swimming, 
golf, tennis and other health-giving 
activities. The season was further en- 
livened by weekly recitals given in the 
Casino of the village inn. Huts, each 
containing a piano, constitute the prac- 
tice rooms, and these are scattered 
throughout the estate, not too far from 
the studio and the local hotel. 

Among those enjoying the advan- 
tages. of Mr. Kraft’s Summer Class 
were Elizabeth Oliver, Oak Park, IIL, 
Mary M. Reimann, Oil City, Pa., Carol 
Brelos, New York, N. Y., Gloria Dunn, 
Dorothy Brown and Helen Prausnitz, 
all of Chicago, Ethel von Eisenhauer, 
Detroit, Mich., Dorothy Pelham, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., Avery Johnson, Batavia, II1., 
Lyle W. Moore, Spokane, Wash., Carl 
Burson-Wynkoop, Manasquan, N. J., 
John Curry, Winston-Salem, N. C., Nor- 
val Brelos and Arthur Seman, New 
York, N. Y. William Hughes, of Chi- 
cago, was the coach-accompanist for 
the class. 

On Aug. 6 all of Watervale journeyed 
to Interlochen Bow] to hear a perform- 
ance of the “Messiah,” in which the 
soloists were Mr. Kraft, Mary M. Rei- 
mann, a pupil, Lois Johnson, soprano, 
of Chicago, and Marcus Kellerman, 
bass, of Detroit. On Aug. 22 Mr. Kraft 
gave a recital at Normal, IIl. 


Operas Based on Moliére Works Given 
at Opéra Comique 


Paris, Sept. 1.— Two short operas 
based on works of Moliére were recently 
given their first hearing as a double 
bill at the Opéra-Comique. “Le Sicilien, 
ou ]’'Amour peintre” by Omer Letorey 
is in three tableaux and utilizes a text 
revised by André Dumas. “George 
Dandin, ou le Mari confondu” is by 
Max d’Olionne, and has a libretto ar- 
ranged by Marcel Belvianes. Fourestier 
conducted. 

New Operas to Have European Pre- 
mieres in Coming Season 

BERLIN, Sept. 1—A number of new 
operas will have their premieres in the 
coming season. Hugo Herrmann’s 
“Vasantasena,” after the book by Lion 
Feuchtwanger, has been commissioned 
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by the Wiesbaden State Opera, and will 
be performed there during October. 
Paul Graener’s new opera, “Friede- 
mann Bach,” after the book by Rudolph 
Lothar, will be performed for the first 
time this autumn. 

A new opera by Malipiero, the Ger- 
man title of which has not been decided 
upon, the original title “Torneo not- 
turno,” will be given at some German 
opera house. Three symphonic frag- 
ments from this opera will be per- 
formed for the first time during the 
music festival at Venice in September. 
Egon Wellesz’s new work, “Die Bac- 
chantinnen,” will be performed for the 
first time by the Vienna State Opera 
early in 1931. 

Rossini’s “Italian Woman in AIl- 
giers,” revised by Hugo Réhr, who suc- 
cessfully re-edited MRossini’s ‘“An- 
gelina,” will be given in Vienna and on 
various German stages. 

Max von Schillings’s “Der Pfeifer- 
tag” will be performed for the first 
time during the next season by the 
State Opera Unter den Linden, Berlin, 
in a new revised version prepared by 
the composer. At the same house the 
world-premiere of Karol Rathaus’s 
opera “Fremde Erde” will be given. 

The Munich Opera will give Wolf- 
Ferrari’s latest opera, “La Vedova 
Sealtra,” for the first time anywhere. 
Julius Weissmann’s “Ghost Sonata,” 
after Strindberg, and a new opera by 
Jaromir Weinberger of “Schwanda” 
fame “The Beloved Voice” are also 
scheduled there. 


MAKES BRITISH TOUR 





Myra Hess Has Full Schedule Prior to 
American Engagements 


Prior to her forthcoming American 
tour, Myra Hess, the celebrated En- 
glish pianist, began a tour of England, 
opening on Sept. 10 at the famous 
Three Choirs Festival at Hereford. On 
Sept. 17 she appears at a Promenade 
Concert in London; on Sept. 26 at Mal- 
vern; Oct. 4 finds her at Canterbury; 
Oct. 11 she gives a recital in the 
Queen’s Hall, London; on Oct. 15 she 
plays at Kirkcaldy; on the two succeed- 
ing days at St. Andrews; on Oct. 21 at 
Woking; the following day at the Nor- 
wich Festival, followed by an appear- 
ance at the Royal Philharmonic Soci- 
ety on the 23rd. 

Miss Hess sails for the United States 
on Oct. 25 to begin her tour shortly 
after her arrival under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. 


“Opera Comique” to Tour 


The Opera Comique Company, organ- 
ized and directed by Francis J. Tyler, 
will make a tour this Fall as far west 
as the Pacific Coast, under the man- 
agement of the Affiliated Bureaus. Of- 
fenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” and 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” will be pre- 
sented in English by the group, which 
comprises Hazel Huntington, color- 
atura soprano, Cecil Arden, contralto, 
formerly of the Metropolitan, Joseph 
Wetzel, tenor, of the Cincinnati Munici- 
pal Opera, Leo de Hieropolis, baritone, 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera, and 
Francis Tyler, bass. 





Berthe Erza, dramatic soprano, will 
appear as soloist at the Concerts La- 
moureux in Paris, under the baton of 
Albert Wolff on Oct. 20, next, in the 
first performance of “Litanies,” a work 
for orchestra, chorus and soprano solo- 
ist by Timothy Mather Spelman, Amer- 
ican composer, who now lives in Flor- 
ence. 


Stadium Concerts End Thirteenth 
Season with High Artistic Record 
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Tos outdoor concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in the 
Lewisohn Stadium came to an end with 
the customary request program on the 
evening of Aug. 31, Willem van Hoog- 
straten conducting. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten resumed the baton on Aug. 18, 
after an interval of a month during 
which the orchestra was led by Albert 
Coates. 

During Mr. Coates’s final week the 
Denishawn Dancers gave two perform- 
ances, the second of which was unfor- 
tunately curtailed on account of rain. 
Hans Lange conducted. The program 
included a novelty, an Anghor-Vat Bal- 
let by Sol Cohen, a member of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. Other works 
were “A Buddhist Festival” danced by 
Miss St. Denis and an ensemble, and 
American Indian dances by Mr. Shawn. 
There were also ensembles and solo 
numbers. 

Mr. Coates, on the evening of Aug. 
15, gave the first performance of Henry 
Joslyn’s “Ode to Beethoven,” an effec- 
tive work written about ten years ago 
and recently orchestrated by the com- 
poser, who is an advertising man in 
New York. Several of his compositions 
have been played during the past few 
years by major orchestras in this coun- 
try. The Ode was given a gratifying 
reception and the composer compelled 
to rise and bow in acknowledgment. 
This concert was given in the Great 
Hall of the City College, as was Mr. 
Coates’s final concert on the evening of 
Aug. 17, the program of which, entirely 
of Russian music, was heard by an 
audience that filled the hall to capacity. 


Bruckner Symphony Given 


On his first week’s programs Mr. van 
Hoogstraten featured the Eighth Sym- 
phony of Bruckner which had its first 
Stadium performance on this occasion, 
and three Spanish numbers by Charles 
Maduro, a native of Curacao. 

The Hall Johnson Negro Choir was 
heard on the evenings of Aug. 19 and 
20, this being its third consecutive sea- 
son at the Stadium. The choir, as usual, 
gave groups of Negro Spirituals. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten conducted symphonic 
numbers on both programs. 

Anna Duncan, whose dancing has 
been a feature at the Stadium for sev- 
eral seasons, gave two performances 
on Aug. 25 and 26, with Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. Miss Duncan ap- 
peared only on the second half of the 
programs, the first half, in each case 
being of symphonic works. Miss Dun- 
can’s dancing had its customary grace, 
and the choreographic form of her num- 
bers was admirably thought out. Mr. 
Ormandy’s conducting was good both 


in his concert numbers and his accom- 
paniments. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten returned on 
Aug. 27 to conduct the remainder of 
the season’s concerts. 


Gershwin’s Annual Appearance 


A feature of the final week was the 
annual appearance of George Gersh- 
win in the triple role of soloist, con- 
ductor and composer on Aug. 29. This 
was the third season that Mr. Gersh- 
win had been heard at these concerts, 
and an audience of unusual size gath- 
ered to greet him. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
began the program with the “Oberon” 
Overture and was also heard in De- 
bussy’s “Fétes,” and at the end of the 
program in the Tchaikovsky “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Mr. Gershwin conducted 
his “An American in Paris” and was 
soloist at the piano in his “Rhapsody 
in Blue” and his Piano Concerto in F. 

At the final Request Program given 
on Aug. 81, the numbers included the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, Strauss’s “Don 
Juan,” Ravel’s Bolero and the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven. 

During the two months’ engagement 
at the Stadium, 163 works by sixty- 
six composers were presented, includ- 
ing twenty-three symphonies. Wagner 
led with twenty-five performances of 
twenty compositions and Beethoven 
came second with twenty-three per- 
formances of ten works. All the Bee- 
thoven symphonies with the exception 
of the First and Second were played. 
Strauss had fourteen performances of 
seven works. The season’s premieres 
were Albert Coates’s “Launcelot” Sym- 
phony, Henry Joslyn’s “Ode to Bee- 
thoven,” A. L. Langley’s “Song of 
Youth,” and the Overture, Polka and 
Fugue from Weinberger’s “Schwanda.” 
Stadium first performances included the 
Bruckner Eighth Symphony, the Cop- 
land Piano Concerto, the Glazounoff 
Fourth Symphony, Reed’s “Lincoln 
Imp,” Rigel’s Sinfonia in D, and Van 
Anrooy’s “Piet Hein.” 





Gigli to Give Autumn Concerts 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who arrived on the 
Roma on Labor Day, left at once for 
California to give twelve performances 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
He will conclude his appearances in the 
latter city on Oct. 10 and will leave for 
the East, giving concerts in Chicago on 
Oct. 15, in Detroit on Oct. 17, and at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 19. 
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Salzburg Festival Brings Interesting Events 


fl SqusmramcNNR 


(Continued from page 3) 


year, “Fidelio” was most outstanding, 
as conducted by Franz Schalk, with 
Lotte Lehmann singing the role of 
Leonore impressively, Wilhelm Rode as 
Pizarro, Manowarda as Rocco, and Ka- 
lenberg as Florestan. 


Orchestral Concerts Delight 


The nine orchestral concerts were 
given by the Vienna Philharmonic. As 
a matter of fact, only some of the 
musicians were available, but certainly 
these were the best part of the en- 
semble. Curious to relate, the concerts, 
given until this year in the Festival 
Theatre, which is, we must confess, 
not perfect acoustically, were removed 
to the Mozarteum. The biggest con- 
cert hall of that building is too small 
for orchestral concerts not expressly of 
chamber music character. Mozart 
sounded wonderful there, but a work 
like the Symphonie “Pathétique” by 
Tchaikovsky was hardly adapted to 
this hall. 

The conductor for the first concert 
was Hans Knappertsbusch, general mu- 
sic director in Munich, who found the 
orchestra in its Summer state and 
badly rehearsed. Franz Schalk con- 
ducted a French concert, the program 
of which extended from Lully and Ra- 
meau to Ravel, Honegger and Roussel; 
it was the most interesting concert as 
regards the program, although works 
like “Le tombeau de Couperin” or “Le 
festin de l’araigné” have been played 
often in other German concerts. This 
program was well rehearsed and suc- 
ceeded excellently. The Concertino by 
Honegger for piano with orchestra was 
played by Marcelle Meyer of Paris 
with fine taste. The other programs 
brought many works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, a work by Bruckner 
and various dances and overtures by 
Johann Strauss. This Strauss concert 
was conducted as last year by Clemens 
Krauss, excellently and with fine com- 
prehension, and had a particular suc- 
cess. 

Two of the concerts were conducted 
by Bruno Walter, who this year took 
an important part in the festival pro- 
gram. One of the concerts, announced 
as a Mahler list, brought only the 
“Kindertotenlieder” by that composer, 
sung very beautifully by Luise Willer 
of the Munich Opera. Why the antici- 
pated symphony by Mahler was not 


r 


played is quite incomprehensible since 
it would have been very appropriate on 
the program of the festivals. Austria 
is this year celebrating the seventieth 
anniversary of Mahler’s birth with 
more widespread enthusiasm than it 
has ever shown, in the opinion of his 
admirers in this country. Of course, 
Walter gave a particular delight with 
all that he offered in the concert hall, 
and this was increased when he played 
as soloist in a Mozart piano concerto, 
conducting the orchestra from the pi- 
ano as Biilow used to do. 

The chamber music concert brought 
quartets and a string quintet by Mo- 
zart. The performing artists were 
Arnold Rosé and his quartet. One no- 
ticed with some surprise a change in 
the personnel: the ’cellist of the quar- 
tet in former years, Buxbaum, was re- 
placed by Ruzitska, player of viola in 
the organization for many years. 


Mozart Mass Impresses 


Bernhard Paumgartner, the director 
of the Mozarteum Musical College, de- 
lights us every year with his programs 
of serenades. Owing to inclemency 
of the weather, most of these took 
place this year indoors instead of in 
the open air. Paumgartner also con- 
ducted a performance of the uncom- 
pleted C Minor Mass by Mozart in the 
little St. Peter’s Church, an annual 
event. The score bears traces how 
carefully and exactly his work is 
adapted to the proportions of this 
rather small, but acoustically very fine 
edifice. Chorus and orchestra were 
particularly excellent, as augmented by 
artists of the Vienna Opera. There 
were excellent soloists: for the two so- 
prano parts Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek 
from the Munich Opera and Marie 
Keldorfer-Gehmacher, concert singer of 
Salzburg, and the singers of the Vienna 
Opera, Galos and Mayr. The Mass 
was given in a special adaptation by 
Paumgartner, differing from the con- 
ventional edition by Schmitt-Lewicki. 

In the cathedral concerts there were 
heard some works by Mozart’s prede- 
cessors in Salzburg, composers of va- 
rious origin, who devoted their services 
to the archbishops of Salzburg and to 
their sacred music. Among them were 
composers like Caldara and Muffat, but 
also Leopold Mozart, Wolfgang’s fa- 
ther, and Michael Haydn, the brother of 
the great Josef. 

Among Mozart’s works there was per- 
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Fayer, Vienna 


Louise Helletsgruber, Who Sang Donna 
Anna in “Don Giovanni” at Salzburg 


formed this year the wonderful Coro- 
nation Mass. A second concert brought 
the F Minor Mass by Bruckner; a third, 
some little known Motets by Mozart 
and the very beautiful work of his 
Salzburg period, “Vesperae solennes de 
confessore,” which gives on a small 
scale a true reflection of Mozart’s great 
sacred and secular art. In the fourth 
concert was performed the Mozart Re- 
quiem, as is the custom every year. 

In all these concerts the conductor, 
Josef Messner, who is gaining reputa- 
tion steadily as composer, had at his 
disposal the chorus and orchestra of 
the Cathedral. Some of the soloists 
came from the Vienna Opera, such as 
the singers Gallos, Mayr and Mano- 
warda, and there also took part con- 
cert singers of Salzburg, Vienna and 
Munich. Among the latter were sing- 
ers already known from the cathedral 
concerts, Mme. Keldorfer-Gehmacher, 
Jella Braun-Fernwald and Elisabeth 
von Pander, contraltos of Vienna and 
Munich respectively. 

This year the festival gave evidence 
of many good intentions on the part of 
the organizers. The aim in the future 
must be to achieve results of as high 
quality. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine Heard in Con- 
certs 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, well known 
coach and accompanist, appeared with 
Louise Arnoux in a recital of French 
and Russian songs at Columbia Uni- 
versity on Aug. 6. Mrs. Harrison- 
Irvine was heard with the same singer 
in the Bennington Concert Course at 
the Yellow Barn, summer studio of 
Harold Henry in Old Bennington, Vt., 
on Aug. 12, winning applause for her 
sympathetic and sensitive accompani- 
ments. 


Josephine Lucchese to Appear with 
Philadelphia Opera Company 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company an- 
nounces the reengagement of Josephine 
Lucchese, American coloratura  s0- 
prano, for the coming season. Miss 
Lucchese will sing the role of Leila in 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” which will be 
revived by the company during the 
season. 
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PEABODY TO HOLD TESTS 


Competitions for Seven Scholarships 
Announced by Conservatory — 


BALTIMORE, Sept, 10.—Examinations 
for seven competitive scholarships at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
will be held on Monday, Sept. 29. Two 
scholarships will be offered in piano, 
one each in organ and violin, and three 
in voice. They are for three years and 
include not only major studies but what- 
ever supplementary subjects the direc- 
tor considers necessary. The awards 
are made by the faculty of the con- 
servatory on the basis of individual 
talent. 

All applicants for organ, piano and 
violin scholarships must be under twen- 
ty-one years of age; and those for 
voice, under twenty-five years of age. 
Yearly scholarships are offered in ac- 
companying and in each of the follow- 
ing instruments: viola, ‘cello, double 
bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
trumpet and trombone. In the pre- 
paratory department, the Maud Ran- 
dolph and the Minna D. Hill memorial 
scholarships are conferred. 

The present holders of Peabody schol- 
arships include the following students: 
Julia Belle Shenk, Ruth Strietelmeier, 
Archibald Eaton, Albert Jackson Rup- 
pel, Theodor Podnos, Gerald Eyth, 
Frieda Etaelson, Marguerite Anger, 
Ruth Shambaugh, Hugo Weisgal, 
Dorothea Ortmann and Lloyd Mitchell. 





Dessoff Choirs to Give New 


Concerts 


York 


The Dessoff Choirs, comprising the 
Adesdi Chorus and the A Cappella 
Singers, conducted by Margarete Des- 
soff, will give three concerts in the 
coming season. Two of these events, 
to be given in the Town Hall in De- 
cember and April, will be open to the 
public; the third, a special concert, 
limited to members and guests. In the 
public programs, Miss Dessoff will in- 
troduce to America new works by 
Marx, Gal, Bruckner, Weigl and 
Schick. 
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Passed Away | 


Bernardus Boekelmann 


Bernardus Boekelmann, a well-known 
pianist and teacher of the previous 
generation, died at his home in New 
York on Aug. 2. Mr. Boekelmann was 
born in Utrecht, Holland, on June 9, 
1838. His first lessons were with his 
father, and from 1857 to 1869, he 
studied under Moscheles, Richter and 
Hauptmann at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory. From 1862 to 1864, he studied 
privately with von Bilow in Berlin and 
also taught at the Stern Conservatory. 
In 1866, he came to the United States, 
where he toured as soloist and became 
established as a teacher. He also 
founded the New York Trio Club. From 
1883 to 1897, he taught at Miss Porter’s 
School in Farmington, and later at 
Miss Dow’s School in Briarcliff, N. Y. 
He also did a considerable amount of 
private teaching. His compositions in- 
cluded orchestral works, songs and 
piano pieces, and he edited an edition 
in colors of Bach’s “Well-tempered 
Clavichord” and Inventions. 


Max Bloch 


DUSSELDORF, Sept. 5.— Max Bloch, 
tenor of the Metropolitan since 1914, 
died here on Aug. 19. Mr. Bloch, who 
was forty years old, was a native of 
Cologne. He studied singing under his 
father and was well known as a concert 
singer before going to America. His 
first appearance at the Metropolitan 
was in a small part in Giordano’s 
“Mme. Sans Géne” and he was heard 
in Granados’s “Goyescas,” the revival 
of “Euryanthe” and in other works. In 
recent years he attained prominence in 
Wagnerian parts such as Mime in the 
Ring, David in Meistersinger and 
other roles of the kind for which his 
small stature fitted him. He was also 
soloist mumerous times with the 
Friends of Music. 











William S. Goldenburg 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 10.— William 
Smith Goldenburg, music critic and 
dramatic editor of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, died suddenly of a cerebral 
hemorrhage in the offices of the En- 
quirer on Sept. 4. Mr. Goldenburg, 
who was fifty years old, was a native 
of Cincinnati, and shortly after grad- 
uating from high school established a 
music school here. He was at one time 
booking agent for the Ben Greet Play- 
ers and about ten years ago joined the 
staff of the Enquirer. . In .1906, Mr. 
Goldenburg married Grace Delany of 
Cincinnati, and together they founded 
the music school bearing their name. 
He is survived by his wife.and two 
daughters. 





Luigi Albertieri 


Luigi Albertieri, teacher of dancing 
and ballet master, died at his home in 
New York on Sept. 1. Mr. Albertieri 
was a native of Rome and after mak- 
ing his debut as a solo dancer in Italy 
at the age of eighteen, he was brought 
to this country by Maurice Grau as 
solo dancer in the ballet of the Metro- 
politan. He was successively ballet 
master and, for a brief time, stage 
manager. He served in a like capacity 
in the Manhattan, Century and Chi- 
cago opera companies and after his re- 
tirement from the stage in 1915 con- 
ducted his own school. His widow and 
one daughter survive him. 





Antonio Celfo 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—An- 
tonio Celfo, one of the best known mu- 
sicians, composers and music instruc- 
tors in the National Capital, died here 
on Aug. 27. Mr. Celfo, who was fifty- 
seven years of age, was a native of 
Italy, and came te America as a small 
boy. He had been a member of the 
United States Marine Band, the Wash- 
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ington Symphony Orchestra and other 
musical organizations. He had also 
been for over ten years past an in- 
structor at the Washington College of 
Music and Art. He was vice-president 
of the Washington Musicians’ Protec- 
tion Union. A. T. M. 





Horace White 


Sr. Louis, Sept. 10.—Horace White, 
well-known blind pianist, died here on 
July 21. Of unusual talents, Mr. 
White mastered an extensive reper- 
toire through the Braille System while 
studying at the Missouri school for the 
Blind, and continued his work at the 
Kroger School of Music, from which 
he graduated. He was later a pupil 
of Leo C. Miller. Several years ago 
he scored an outstanding success as 
soloist with the St. Louis Symphony, 
and had also appeared in and around 
St. Louis in recitals, Ss. L. C. 





Frederick H. Toye 


Boston, Sept. 10. — Frederick H. 
Toye, an important figure in the mu- 
sical life of this city, died recently at 
his home here after a brief illness. 
Graduating from Harvard in 1908, Mr. 
Toye became interested in the adver- 
tising business, and later acted as sec- 
retary to Henry Russell, manager of 
the Boston Opera Company. He was 
manager for Isadora Duncan for ten 
years and traveled to all parts of the 
world with her. Mr. Toye is survived 
by his widow and one son. W. J. P. 





Kirk Towns 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 10. — Kirk 
Towns, baritone and teacher, died here 
sudenly on June 11. Mr. Towns, who 
for a number of years was identified 
with the musical life of Chicago and 
was a teacher at the Chicago Musical 
College, taught later in Texas and came 
to Seattle in 1919, teaching in the Corn- 
ish School and subsequently in his pri- 
og studio. He was sixty-five years 
old. 





Eugen Putnam 


BEDFORD, VA., Sept. 10.—Eugen Put- 
nam, pianist, composer and_ teacher, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
near here on July 23. Mr. Putnam, 
who was forty-eight years old, was 
trained in this country and in Europe 
and until recently was a member of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College. 





Lena Frazee 


San Dieco, CAL, Sept. 10.—Lena 
Frazee, soprano, coach and also music 
critic of the San Diego Sun, died sud- 
denly on July 7, following an opera- 
tion. Miss Frazee was well known in 
the musical world of both San Fran- 
cisco and Southern California. 





Henri Ern 


Ev Paso, Tex., Sept. 10.—Henri Ern, 
violinist, composer and teacher, died 
here on Aug. 10. Mr. Ern, who was 
sixty-seven years old, achieved consid- 
erable fame some years ago with sev- 
eral popular violin numbers. 





Edward Hubach 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 10.—Edward 
Hubach, husband of Olga Steeb, pian- 
ist, and formerly manager of the Olga 
Steeb Piano School, died here on July 
7 after a protracted illness. 





New York String Quartet Reengaged 
for Concerts Next Season 


The 1930-31 season of the New York 
String Quartet will be characterized by 
many reengagements. The quartet 
has already been booked for the eighth 
time at Hartford, Conn.; the second 
time at the Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.; the third time at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., and the third time at 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 


BATON TRIO HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Rodzinski, Hoogstraten and 


Merola Lead Sum- 
mer Lists 





San Francisco, Sept. 10.—The San 
Francisco Summer Symphony season 
has continued with much success. Fol- 
lowing Bernardino Molinari’s two ap- 
pearances as conductor, Gaetano Merola 
led one concert here and one in Hills- 
borough, featuring operatic and bal- 
let excerpts. He included on his San 
Francisco program Ravel’s “Bolero,” 
which Molinari had introduced to the 
Hillsborough audience during the pre- 
vious week. 

The remainder of the program in- 
cluded a Rameau Suite, comprising a 
Menuet from “Platée” and a’ Musette 
and Tambourin from “Les Fétes 
d’Hébé”; the March of the Viceroy 
from Joseph Redding’s “Fay Yen Fah”; 
Rabaud’s symphonic poem “La Proces- 
sion Nocturne,” which gave Concert- 
master Piastro an opportunity to dis- 
play his fine tone in the solo obbliga- 
to; Glazounoff’s “Grand Pas des 
Fiancés” from the “Russes d’Amour,” 
and excerpts from “Carmen,” “Jewels 
of the Madonna” and “Mignon.” In 
place of the “Bolero,” Hillsborough 
heard the “Tannhduser” Overture, 
which Molinari had given in San Fran- 
cisco in lieu of the Ravel number, and 
an excerpt from “Coq d’Or” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The orchestra cooperated 
with Mr. Merola in a delightful per- 
formance. 


Ovation for Conductor 


Artur Rodzinski was the sensation 
of the season to date, conducting two 
programs with superb musicianship and 
giving interpretations that were gen- 
uinely distinctive. His first -program 
included Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 


D Minor, Debussy’s “Clouds” and 
“Festivals,” Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and 
Johann Strauss’s “Tales from the 


Vienna Woods.” The second Rodzinski 
program included the Brahms’s First 
Symphony, the “Freischiitz” Overture, 
Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe” Suite, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice.” 
The conductor was honored by a “tusch” 
at the conclusion of this program, the 
audience remaining to applaud for a 
long time after the concert. 

Willem van Hoogstraten made his 
first San Francisco appearance in the 
Civic Auditorium on Aug. 5 and won 
great popular success with a familiar 
program comprising Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” Fantasy, three of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dances, and the Prelude and 
Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde.” 
His Sunday program at Hillsborough 


was identical, except that Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” was given in 
place of the “Tristan” excerpt. Bril- 
liant climaxes and strict fidelity to the 
score marked the van Hoogstraten 
readings. 


Critic Heard with Quartet 


Olin Downes, of the New York Times, 
was presented as guest by the Abas 
String Quartet in a lecture-recital on 
Bloch’s Quintet for piano and strings. 
Previously he had made addresses be- 
fore two large audiences in the Travers 
Theatre in the Fairmont Hotel under 
Alice Seckels’ management, on “The 
Critic” and “Music in Soviet Russia.” 
With Mr. Downes at the piano, the Abas 
group gave a stirring performance. 
The invitation concert was the first to 
be given by the quartet since Nathan 
Firestone replaced Romain Verney at 
the viola desk. Flori Gough was heard 
as ’cellist, a position which she is fill- 
ing with credit until Michel Penha’s 
permanent successor is chosen. Mr. 
Firestone, formerly of the Persinger 
Quartet, proved a definite asset. 

MARJORY M. FISHER 





Paris Hears Works by Villa-Lobos 


Paris, Aug. 1.—Two concerts de- 
voted to the works of Hector Villa- 
Lobos, Brazilian composer, were given 
here recently. At the second concert, 
in the Salle Gaveau, world premieres 
were given of a Suite for string instru- 
ments, a Concerto for ’cello and orches- 
tra, and a Fantasy for violin and or- 
chestra. Paris also heard for the first 
time the Mass Oratorio for mixed cho- 
rus, orchestra and organ. A large or- 
chestra and the singers from the 
Church of Saint Gervais were con- 
ducted by the composer. The soloists 
included Madeleine Baillat, Else Geb- 
ransky, Janine and Denise Cools, 
André Asselin, Tony Close, Arruda 
Botelho and Sampalo Brandao. 





French Legion Honors Seven Musicians 


PARIS, Sept. 1.—Seven musicians 
were recently named to the rank of 
Chevalier in the Legion of Honor. 
They were: Léo Sachs, composer and 
President of the Société Musicale Inde- 
pendante; George Sporck, composer 
and member of the faculty of the 
National Conservatory of Paris; two 
other members of the Conservatory 
faculty, Maurice Vieux and Santiago 
Riera; Adolphe Marty, blind organist 
of Saint Francois Xavier Church, 
composer and member of the faculty 
of the National Institution fdr Blind 
Children; M. Tracol, violinist, assist- 
ant conductor of the Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire; M. Rouard, 
baritone, of the Paris Opéra, and M. 
Chauvet, co-director with M. Mauret- 
Lafage of the Grand Théatre in Bor- 
deaux. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE STUDIOS 





Berimen Pupils Win Successes 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and teach- 
er, enjoyed a very busy Summer sea- 
son. number of his artist-pupils 
gave excellent account of themselves, 
not only during the Summer months, 
when ten musicales were given at the 
La-Forge-Berimen Studios, but also 
during the Winter season. Emilie 
Goetze, one of Mr. Bertmen’s most 
talented pupils, gave a splendid recital 
in Steinway Hall in March, and Au- 
rora Ragaini scored a brilliant success 
at her debut recital in Town Hall, also 
last March. 

Three young pianists, Edna North, 
Katherine Philbrick and Harold Dart, 
gave evidence of unusual talent and 
musicianship in individual recitals at 
the La Forge-Bertimen Studios during 
the Summer months. 

Mr. Berimen will resume teaching 
on Sept. 15. About the second week in 
October he will conduct a series of lec- 
tures on the development of piano 
methods up to the present day. Later 
in the season Mr. Berimen will give his 
annual New York recital. 


= 


Bruno Huhn Resumes Teaching in New 
York 


Bruno Huhn, vocal instructor, coach 
and composer, has returned to New 
York after spending the Summer at 
East Hampton, L. I. and has begun 
teaching at his studio in The Osborne 
on West Fifty-seventh Street. 


Pupils of Alton Jones Heard in Pro- 
grams 


During the recent New York Music 
Week Contests, Jeanne Tanenbaum, a 
pupil of Alton Jones at the Institute of 
Musical Art, won the gold medal in 
piano in the Junior division. Vivian 
Seadron and Serena Rackow, private 
pupils of Mr. Jones, were awarded sil- 
ver medals. 

Mr. Jones recently finished his 
courses at the Columbia University 
summer session, where his teaching 
schedule was entirely filled on the third 


day of registration. Two private pupils 
of Mr. Jones, Estelle Bloch and Isadore 
Maiman, gave recitals at the University 
for guests and members of his summer 
class in August. Mr. Maiman gave a 
successful recital on Aug. 15 at Roe- 
rich Hall, New York. 


Concerts at La Forge-Berimen Studios 
Draw Large Audiences 


The ninth La Forge-Ber’men Sum- 
mer School concert was given to a ca- 
pacity audience on Aug. 7. Milford 
Jackson, baritone, sang two groups and 
two arias, and Howard Lindberg con- 
tributed two groups of piano solos. 
Mr. Jackson sang with dramatic fervor 
and artistic understanding. His voice 
is colorful and of a wide range. Frank 
La Forge played his usual inimitable 
accompaniments. Mr. Lindberg gave a 
fine performance. 

The tenth and final Summer concert 
was given in the studios on Aug. 14 by 
a group of artists all of whom had 
been heard on previous programs. The 
following were heard: Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, Hazel Arth, contralto, Har- 
old Dart, pianist, and Kenneth Yost 
and Mr. La Forge, accompanists. 

Pupils of Messrs. La Forge and 
Berimen gave a program over WEAF 
on Thursday afternoon, Aug. 7. Mari- 
etta MacMurray, contralto, sang an 
aria and two groups of songs, employ- 
ing her beautiful voice with skill. 
Ellsworth Bell, tenor, was also heard 
with pleasure in an aria and a group 
of songs by Franz. Marion Packard 
was an able accompanist. 

The broadcast from WEAF on the 
afternoon of Aug. 14 concluded for the 
season the series of La Forge-Berimen 
weekly musicales which has continued 
without interruption since October of 
last year. The program was given by 
Virginia Smith, soprano, Elizabeth 
Andres, contralto, and Kenneth Yost, 
accompanist. Miss Smith has a voice 
of fine quality and musicianship of a 
high order. Miss Andres sang with 
her customary finish, and Mr. Yost 
proved an able accompanist. The se- 
ries will be resumed next month. 
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A. Y. Cornell Reopens Studios 


Returning to New York early this 
month, A. Y. Cornell resumed vocal in- 
struction at his studios in Carnegie 
Hall on Sept. 15. Mr. Cornell con- 
ducted the twentieth session of his 
Summer school at Round Lake, N. Y., 
from June 23 to Aug. 2, one of the 
most successful in his teaching career, 
and then spent a week with his family 
at Williamstown, Mass. 

This was followed by a holiday trip 
of several weeks to the Gaspé Penin- 
sula in Canada, after which Mr. Cor- 
nell returned to Williamstown for the 
rest of the Summer. 





Estelle Liebling Artists Win Engage- 
ments 


Jane Carroll, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, recently concluded 
an engagement at Asbury Park, sing- 
ing Siebel in “Faust” and Maddelena in 
“Rigoletto,” on Aug. 22 and 23. 

Elinor Marlo, mezzo-soprano, who 
has been re-engaged for the fourth 
time to sing with the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco opera companies, has 
been engaged for several concerts in 
California. Her most recent appear- 
ance was with Percy Grainger at the 
Redlands Bowl on Aug. 15. 

Malvena Passmore, coloratura so- 
prano, who has been singing practically 
every Sunday at the Steel Pier in At- 


lantic City this summer, was re-en- 
gaged to sing Gilda in “Rigoletto” on 
Sept. 7. 


Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, 
recently engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Dorothy Miller, coloratura 
soprano, have just finished a four 
weeks’ engagement as soloists at the 
Roxy Theatre. 

Frances Sebel, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin. 

Paul Cadieux, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing the leading tenor part 
in the Shuberts’ “Artists and Models.” 

Sara Jane, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing and dance in a new 
Aarons and Friedley production. 

Mabel Lee, contralto, is in the new 
Hammerstein show, “Luana,” which 
opened in Atlantic City on Aug. 18. 

Gertrude Ott, soprano, was the solo- 
ist with “Cheerio” on Aug. 18, 20 and 
22 over Station WEAF and is rehears- 
ing for “Nina Rosa,” a new operetta by 
Romberg, which will be produced on 
Broadway shortly. 


Solon Alberti Returns from Middle 


West 


Solon Alberti recently concluded a 
series of Summer master classes held 
at the Lamont School of Music, Den- 
ver, Col. A concluding bill of acts 
from operas was given by Mr. Alberti’s 
pupils in the Lamont Playhouse in that 
city, presenting scenes from “Aida,” 
“Carmen,” “Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Martha.” Mr. Alberti went to Winona 
Lake, Ind., to play in a concert as ac- 
companist to Kathryn Meisle, contralto, 
after which he returned to the East, to 
resume his appearances as conductor 
and pianist in the opera preformances 
given on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City. 


Florence Turner-Maley Pupils Heard in 
Broadcasts 


Florence Turner-Maley, composer 
and voice teacher, in a regular radio 
hour over WMSG on Tuesdays at 9.30 
p. m., presented as soloists during 
August and September her artist pu- 
pils, Cornelia Chasson and Marguerite 
Rossignol. Miss Chasson has recently 
won a scholarship in the School of Mu- 
sicianship for Singers. Mrs. Maley was 
the guest of Mrs. Grace Williams at 
Orleans, Cape Cod, Mass., this Summer. 
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Gustav Klemm Varies 
Seaside Holiday with 
Work in Composition 








ane De TW Saal 

Gustav Klemm, Composer-Conductor, 

Photographed at Spring Lake, New 
Jersey 


Gustav Klemm, Baltimore composer- 
conductor, after a holiday passed on 
the Jersey coast has returned to Balti- 
more, where he is working on a number 
of songs which will appear during the 
Winter. In the intervals of composi- 
tion, Mr. Klemm is program advisor 
for Station WBAL in Baltimore. He 
was a pupil in conducting of the late 
Victor Herbert. 


Harry Spier Moves Studio 


Harry Spier, vocal instructor and 
composer, has moved his studio from 
Steinway Hall, where he has been lo- 


cated, to 138 West 58th Street. He has 
already begun teaching for this season. 
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SCHUMANN HEINK TO 
TEACH IN NEW YORK 


Contralto Will Personally 
Select Forty Young 
Women Pupils 








Mme. Ernestine Schumann Heink, Who 
Will Teach Forty Selected Women Vocal- 
ists This Winter 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
beginning about the middle of next 
month, will devote a great part of her 
time to teaching a group of forty young 
women singers whom she will select 
herself at auditions to be held at the 
studios of the National Broadcasting 
Company, of which she is operatic 
counsel. 

Interviewed this week in the new 
teaching studio which she has already 
opened at the Hotel Buckingham, the 
great contralto explained that in addi- 
tion to giving private lessons to every 
pupil, she will later on present a num- 
ber of them in recital in Steinway Hall 
once a month. 

“For years and years,” declared Mme. 
Schumann Heink, “I have been a mother 
to the soldier boys of my adopted coun- 
try. Now I want to be a mother to the 
girls! It will be a joy to me to impart 
to gifted young singers the traditions 
of my art—to teach them how to in- 
terpret the songs of Brahms, who was 
one of my dearest friends, Wagnerian 
roles in the Bayreuth manner, and other 
great music.” 

Mme. Schumann Heink added that 
she will not limit herself to those who 
have already enjoyed long study and 
are chiefly in need of final coaching. 
“I want some pupils,” she said, “whom 
I can direct every step of the way, from 
their first vocal lessons to their debuts. 
There are at least five good years of 
hard work still before me, and in that 
time I expect to see a number of my 
pupils make names for themselves. I 
shall begin holding auditions at the 
National Broadcasting Company on 
October first and begin teaching about 
the middle of that month. If only a 
few of my pupils find success, I shall 
feel that this new work I am under- 
taking has been worth while.” C. E. 





Marion Armstrong, Canadian so- 
prano, recently returned from Wash- 
ington, where she sang at the home of 
Gladys Moon Jones. Miss Armstrong 
is preparing programs for the coming 
season and will again sing throughout 
Canada. 
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Record Libraries Enrich America’ s Music Life 
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By Meanie Gicaad 


| hgcedors the library of musical re- 
cordings! This newest form of 
archives, where gramophone discs en- 
shrine recorded music of all the world, 
has become fairly common in the last 
few years. Many public libraries in the 
larger cities now have special depart- 
ments devoted to records, where musi- 
cians and students may reserve sound- 
proof booths at certain hours. Here 
they may listen at first hand to music 
which would otherwise remain to them 
a closed experience, to be known by 
title or description only. 

Heretofore music, being an invisible 
art, has not been at the disposal of the 
interested public in a manner compar- 
able to literature. Especially the type 
of listener—and his number is reckoned 
by the hundreds of thousands—who has 
not a technical education has found 
many obstacles preventing him from 
a wide appreciation of music. The most 
important of these impediments is his 
inability to make music himself—which 
also includes his incomprehension of 
musical scoring. He is also limited by 
the possible remoteness of his environ- 
ment to musical centres; the infrequent 
performance of the works in which he 
is most interested, and the perennial 
playing of the usual repertoire pieces 
at the expense of rarer old and modern 
music. Exclusion from subscription con- 
certs and a close budget for concert- 
going are other deterrents. 








Vast Repertoire Developed 


The new gramophone, like the print- 
ing press, makes accessible an art pre- 
viously limited to a few individual 
groups. Recorded music has been lately 
developed to a remarkable degree, both 
in the quality of reproduction and the 
extent of the repertoire. The whole 
field of musical expression is being cov- 
ered with breath-taking swiftness by 
the gramophone. 

After a few years of recording 
achievement with the advanced proc- 
esses, the various publishers all over 
the world (the output in Europe far 
exceeds that on this side of the Atlan- 
tic) have succeeded in presenting, on 
single discs and in album set form, 
much of the greatest music played by 
foremost interpreters. It is now pos- 
sible to possess, in one’s own home, 
next to one’s complete Shakespeare, 
recorded vocalizations of madrigals 
current in the Bard of Avon’s time; 
and next to Ben Jonson may be placed, 
relatively, the lute and viol music of 
Richard Dering and Thomas Morley. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, the originator of 
that famous statement that music did 
not begin with Bach but ended with 
him, and who is known as an instru- 
ment antiquarian, with his family, has 
perpetuated their research and art in 
living and vital reproductions. The old 
part-songs and “catches” of Elizabethan 
times are recorded by the two organi- 
zations most proficient in their execu- 
tion, the English Singers and the St. 
George Singers. (Estimate how many 
hearings of their actual concert per- 
formances would be possible during the 
season for the average listener!) 


Rare Items Included 


It would be fascinating to continue 
our literary analogies, by means of 
gramophone music, up to one between 
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the “Ulysses” of James Joyce and the 
ultra-modern musical utterances of to- 
day. There has lately appeared a rec- 
ord of a Carrillo quarter-tone, eighth- 
tone, and sixteenth-tone Preludio: a 
work which has been played, at the 
most, six or seven times in concert, in 
America, since its composition a half- 
dozen years ago. Possessing literature 
of the seventeenth century is slightly 
commonplace, but being able to flank 
your selections with Byrd, Gibbons and 
Purcell music, available for instant as- 
similation, is an unusual privilege in- 
deed! 

The organ music of John Sebastian 
Bach, in addition to his suites and a 
few of the “Forty-eight” from the 
“Wohltemperirtes Klavier,” is finding 
a place on the shelves of the record 
collector. The complete Mass in B 
Minor has been adequately recorded; 
certainly a great accomplishment. In 
addition to many works of Mozart and 
Haydn, the disc library may contain in 
completely recorded form the sixteen 
immortal string quartets of Beetho- 
ven, perpetuated by the artistry of such 
chamber ensembles as the Lener, Capet, 
Flonzaley and Rosé Quartets. Recent- 
ly his “Missa Solemnis” has been added 
to the list. 

In England there has recently been 
published a set of records comprising a 
“History of Music.” Examples of in- 
strumental and vocal music from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries 
are included. The pieces, by early 
Flemish, English and Italian com- 
posers, are played by those ensembles 
and choirs making a specialty of such 
music. An accompanying brochure, 
written by the eminent British musicol- 
ogist, Percy Scholes, and illustrated 
with drawings of lutes, viols and other 
old instruments, and reproductions of 
original manuscripts, is published by 
the Oxford University Press. The in- 
strumental music is under the direction 
of Mr. Dolmetsch, while the vocal re- 
cordings were made under the personal 
supervision of Canon Edmund Horace 
Fellowes, who knows perhaps more 
than any other living man about the 
early English madrigal school. This 
set is Volume One of a series to be 
completed in the future. 


Libraries Add Disc Rooms 


With the prevailing costs of album 
sets, as well as individual records, one 
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Philadelphia Choral Program Given in 
Fairmount Park 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The mu- 
nicipal bureau of music, Clara Barnes 
Abbott, chief, sponsored an interesting 
concert on Aug. 26 at Lemon Hill, in 
Fairmount Park, to stimulate interest 
in choral music. The program was 
given by the United Singers of Phila- 
delphia, composed of a number of the 
noted German choirs and glee clubs. 
Under direction of Johannes Kramers, 
the merged forces sang with excellent 
quality and an amplitude of tone. A 
Schubert “Sanctus,” Eugen Klee’s 
“Das Ringlein sprang entzwei,” an ar- 
rangement of “Old Black Joe” and Son- 
net’s “Tanzlied” were among the choral 
numbers. Mina Dolores, soprano, was 
the soloist, singing the Brahms 
“Lullaby” and Boehm’s “Still wie die 
Nacht.” The Municipal Band, con- 
ducted by Lieutenant Joseph Frankel 
contributed the “Tannhiuser” Over- 
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realizes that it is practically impossible 
for any but the very wealthy to pos- 
sess, for their own libraries, a compre- 
hensive collection of chamber music, 
symphonies, songs and complete op- 
eratic recordings of all nations and 
schools. 

The need is being filled by gramo- 
phone record libraries in the music de- 
partments of some of our free institu- 
tions. Sets of gramophone records are 
filed and catalogued in a manner sim- 
ilar to scores and books. Several rooms 
or audition booths are equipped with re- 
producing machines. Here, amid sur- 
roundings free from distraction, the 
listener may learn to know new works 
or refresh his memory with a rehearing 
of one well known. The movement has 
found headway in the music libraries 
of several of the larger cities. 

The collections, as regards domesti: 
publications, are quite up-to-date and 
are being augmented constantly, so far 
as allotted funds will permit. At the 
Music Library, in East Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York, one must reserve, 
several days in advance, a _ specified 
time in which to use the record room, 
so popular have the new methods of 
listening and research become. 

There is no doubt that this plan 
should be extended to the public libra- 
ries of the smaller cities and towns. 
These communities need the _ record 
library much more than do the larger 
cities. 


Recorded Music in Colleges 


Colleges which are situated away 
from metropolitan music centres have 
discovered the benefits to be gained 
from recorded music, At least fifteen 
of our major universities, as well as 
numerous smaller institutions, have 
established record libraries which are 
the most comprehensive in the world, 
containing recorded performances of 
music from early Gregorian plain-song 
to modern examples, such as Honeg- 
ger’s “Le Roi David,” “Rugby” and 
“Pacific 231”; Malipiero’s “Stornelli e 
Ballate” (a string quartet); several 
operas-minutes, by Milhaud, as yet un- 
performed in America; the major 
works of Igor Stravinsky; and Con- 
stant Lambert’s “The Rio Grande,” 
first performed last fall in London. 
The University of Iowa, Smith College 
and New York University possess the 
largest of these collections. 





ture, the “1812” Overture and an ar- 
rangement of the “Blue Danube.” 


Musicians Are Guests at Portland 
Symphony Breakfast 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 10.—Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times, was guest of honor at a break- 
fast sponsored by the Portland Sym- 
phony Society at the Hotel Portland 
on Aug. 14. Frank Branch Riley in- 
troduced Mr. Downes, and Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, organist and director of 
the National Music League, a former 
Portland resident. Mr. Downes em- 
phasized the rapidly increasing inter- 
est in symphonic music, evidenced by 
the attendance at orchestral concerts 
and the choice of symphonic programs 
supplied by mechanical contrivances. 
He made a plea for a whole-hearted 
support of the Portland Symphony, 
this city’s leading cultural asset. The 
board of directors of the Symphony 
met with Mr. Downes at luncheon on 
the same day. 

















‘ “Unfinished” 


CHAUTAUQUA SERIES 
HAS BRILLIANT CLOSE 


American Choral Works 
Sung in Special 
Program 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Sept. 10.— 
Thousands of handkerchiefs, waved in 
the characteristic Chautauqua salute, 
expressed the appreciation of the huge 
audience which filled the amphitheatre 
here on Aug. 23 to bid Albert Stoessel 
and the Symphony Orchestra farewell 
at the concluding concert of a _ six 
weeks’ series which opened on July 15. 
This concert was the last of thirty- 
eight given by the orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Stoessel, his assistant, 


Georges Barrére, and several guest 
conductors. The final concert com- 
prised the Tchaikovsky “Pathetique”’ 


Symphony and the Overture to “Tann- 
haiuser.” Milo Miloradovich was the 
soprano soloist in the aria “Dich 
theuere halle” from “Tannhauser,” 

Among the outstanding events was 
the performance, on Aug. 6, of Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, for flute, 
violin and piano, with Mr. Barrére, Mr. 
Stoessel and Ernest Hutcheson as solo- 
ists, with Rudolf Thomas conducting. 
On the same program were heard the 
Symphony of Schubert 
and the Bacchanale from Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser.” The entire program was 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas, 
associate conductor of the Chautauqua 
Opera Association. 

On the evening of Aug. 7, Quinto 
Maganini’s tone poem, “Tuolumne,” in 
a first local hearing, was given gener- 
ous applause. The composer, a mem- 
ber of the flute section of the orchestra, 
rose to acknowledge it. Beula Duffey, 
gifted piano pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, 
was one of the soloists on the program, 


in the Chopin F Minor Concerto. The 
other soloist was Marion Selee, con- 
tralto, who sang an aria from Cad- 


’ 


man’s opera, “Shanewis.’ 
Muriel Kerr, pianist, was the soloist 
on Aug. 13 in the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in G Minor, giving a performance 
of unusual artistic merit. An arrange- 
ment of three Bach chorales by Mr. 
Stoessel, the Brahms Third Symphony 
and the “Leonore” Overture No. 3 of 
Beethoven completed the program. 


American Works Sung 


A gala concert of American choral 
compositions was given by the Chau- 
tauqua Choir, R. Lee Osburn, director, 
and the symphony orchestra on Aug. 
14. The occasion brought to the stage 
Lieutenant-Commander John Philip 
Sousa as conductor of his own cantata, 
“The Last Crusade.” Other composers 
represented were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
whose “Canticle to the Sun” was dedi- 
cated to the choir; Robert Crawford’s 
“Romany Rye,” with the composer con- 
ducting, and Horatio Parker’s “A. D. 
1919.” Mr. Stoessel and Mr. Osburn 
also shared the conductor’s stand. 

Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, made his second appear- 
ance of the Summer as soloist on Aug. 
19 in the Brahms Violin Concerto, re- 
ceiving an ovation. The tone-poem, 
“The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan,” 
by Charles T. Griffes, was given a sec- 
ond local hearing. Other numbers on 
the program were Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to “Egmont” and two Wagner 
selections. 

The popular “Bolero” of Ravel was 
given on Aug. 20, with Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Symphony. Harrison Potter, 
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pianist, played the Grieg Concerto in 
A Minor. 

Matinee and Sunday evening con- 
certs throughout the Summer were 
under the direction of Mr. Barrére. 
DOROTHEA NOLTE 


Recital Series Given at Miller-Ferguson 
Institute 


St. Louis, Sept. 10.—Leo C. Miller, 
director of the Miller-Ferguson Insti- 
tute of Music, with his corps of assist- 
ant teachers in piano, which includes 
Herbert Fenton, Corinne Frederick, 
John Kessler, Alfred Schmied, Jean- 
netta Gahl, June Weybright, Margaret 
Christensen, Mary Ruth Mason, Ta- 
mara Mooney, Dorothy Ross, Ralph 
Weinrich, Eleanor Voyles, Martha 
Schuyler, Adine Gilchrist and Seth 
Greiner, recently concluded the twelfth 
series of thirty summer recitals, which 
extended from June 6 to Aug. 1. 
Many of these were joint programs, 
and there were a number of interest- 
ing solo recitals by artist pupils. The 
programs presented were of fine 
calibre, and they drew large audiences. 

The regular fa!l term of the Institute 
opened on Sept. 3 with an enlarged 
faculty. Several new departments will 
be added, the heads of which will be 
announced later. BS. in UG. 


“Frithiof,’” Opera by Mrs. Freer, to 
Have Chicago Concert Hearing 


CHIcAGO, Sept. 10.—Eleanor Everest 
Freer, composer, and May Valentine, 
conductor, are preparing the perform- 
ance in concert form of Mrs. Freer’s 
opera “Frithiof” by the Chicago Civic 
Choral Club at the Studebaker Theatre 
in February. The club has invited 
Miss Valentine to act as guest conduc- 
tor in the second of three concert per- 
formances of operas in English to be 
given by the choral organization. 
“Frithiof,” the libretto of which is 
based on a Norse legend by the poet 
Tegner, was given in recital form by 
the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, and 
also has been given over the radio. 





Mme. Ernestine Schumann Heink 
has signed a contract to sing in seven- 
teen consecutive weekly “Enna Jettick 
Melodies” programs presented over a 
coast-to-coast National Broadcasting 
Company network. The series was 
opened on Sunday evening, Sept. 7. 


NEW ARTISTS ANNOUNCED 


Brosa Quartet, Harriet Cohen and 


Emma Luebbecke-Job to Make 
American Debuts 


Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge’s Cham- 
ber Music Festival at the Field Museum 
in Chicago, Oct. 12-16, will present a 
number of interesting European artists 
who have not been previously heard in 
America. 

The Brosa Quartet of London, com- 
posed of Brosa, first violin, Wise, sec- 
ond violin, Rubens, viola, and Pini, 
’cello, was formed in London early in 
1925, but did not appear in public until 
November, 1926. Since then it has met 
with enthusiastic receptions wherever 
it has appeared, both in England and 
on the Continent. In 1928 it was chosen 
to perform the English and American 
works at the International Festival of 
Contemporary Music at Siena. At 
Chicago the Quartet will play Bee- 
thoven’s Quartet in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 181, Théodore Szanté’s “Chore- 
ographic Suite” and a new String 
Quartet by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, which 
is dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. 


South Mountain Quartet Plays Works 
by American Composers 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., Sept. 10.—The 
seventh concert given in the Temple 
of Music on Aug. 17 by the South 
Mountain String Quartet, founded by 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Capolidge, and the 
Elshuco Trio, included three numbers 
by American composers, played by the 
former organization. These were 
“Twilight on the Plantation,” which 
forms the last movement of the Suite, 
“Carolina Christmas” by Ethel Glenn 
Hier; a Passacaglia, by Aurelio Giorni, 
and a movement from Albert Spald- 
ing’s String Quartet in E Minor. Karl 
Kraeuter and Mr. Giorni played Bee- 
thoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, and the 
Elshuco Trio was heard in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Trio in A Minor, Op. 50. All 
the works were well received by the 
audience. 


Artists Widely Booked 


Recital Management Arthur Judson 
announces the following plans of its 
artists: Martha Baird, pianist, will be 
heard as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Dec. 9. Muriel Kerr, 
pianist, will begin a busy season with 
an appearance at the Worcester Fes- 
tival on Oct. 2. Frank Chapman, bari- 
tone of the American Opera Company, 
will give a series of recitals in Florida 
during February. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, will be heard 
in New Castle, Pa., on Sept. 30, and 
Frank Parker, diseur, in Glencoe, Ken- 
ilworth, Winnetka, Irving Park and 
Chicago during October. On her return 
from Europe in January, Marion An- 
derson, contralto, will make a tour from 
coast to coast. The Hart House String 
Quartet will give concerts in Italy, 
France, Spain and England before fill- 
ing a series of three in New York in 
January. During February and March 
the quartet will tour Canada. 


Judson 


Kaltenborn Series Concluded in Central 
Park 


The final concert of a series by the 
Kaltenborn Symphony was given in 
Central Park under Franz Kaltenborn’s 
baton on the evening of Aug. 31, before 


an audience estimated at 40,000. The 
program included Goldmark’s “Sa- 
kuntala” Overture, Liszt’s “Les Pré- 


ludes,” Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave” 
and Johann Strauss’s “Blue Danube.” 


FOR COOLIDGE FESTIVAL 


Harriet Cohen, pianist, of London, 
will play with Messrs. Brosa and Pini 
a Trio by Frank Bridge in its first 
American performance, and with Mr. 
Rubens the new “Legend” of Arnold 
Bax, which like the Bridge Trio is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Coolidge. Miss Cohen is 
from the school of Tobias Matthay, and 
has achieved a reputation as an ex- 
ponent of Bach and the moderns, hav- 
ing been chosen by Arnold Bax as in- 
terpreter for all his works with piano. 

Emma _ Luebbecke-Job, pianist, of 
Frankfort, is widely known in Europe 
as the propagandist for the composi- 
tions of Paul Hindemith, who always 
entrusts to her the original perform- 
ances of his works which make use of 
the piano. At the International Fes- 
tival of Chamber Music at Venice she 
made a notable impression by her per- 
formance of Hindemith’s Piano Con- 
certo. Her interpretations of the classic 
repertoire have also won for her an 
outstanding reputation. At the Chi- 
cago Festival she will be heard in the 
first performance of Hindemith’s new 
Piano Concerto, written for and dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Coolidge. 
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Duo-Pianists Spend a 
Canadian Holiday Before 
Opening Concert Season 
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Stell Andersen (Centre) and _ Silvio 
Scionti, Two-Piano Recitalists, with 
Esther McCullough, Writer, Picnicing 


in New Hampshire En Route to Quebec 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti, 
who have been specializing in two- 
piano recitals for a number of years, 
and their friend, Esther McCullough, 
the writer, recently made a motor 
trip which took them through some of 
the interesting towns on the way to 
Boston, thence to Gloucester, the White 
Mountains, and then into Canada. 

The pianists are being booked for a 
tour through the West by the Culbert- 
son Management following their yearly 
New York recital, which will take 
place in November. 


Master Institute to Broadcast Art 
Programs 


The Master Institute of Roerich Mu- 
seum will broadcast a half-hour pro- 
gram over WOR every Sunday from 
5.30 to 6 p. m. in the coming season. 

In the first program, given on Aug. 
31, Victor Andoga, opera and stage 
director and head of the opera class 
at the institute, sang several Italian 
arias and a group of songs. David 
Barnett, member of the piano faculty, 
played a Chopin group. 

Further programs of the Master In- 
stitute over WOR will include brief 
talks on dynamic symmetry, compara- 
tive influence of painting and music, 
the influence of Wagner on religion, 
revival of the art of tapestry, the era 
of woman, and other topics, which will 
be given together with the music pro- 
gram. Members of the music faculty 
as well as student-artists will partici- 
pate. 

The opening of many new depart- 
ments in arts and crafts, as well as an 
extended program of dramatic per- 
formances, recitals and lectures, will 
be features of the coming year’s work. 

A number of scholarships will be 
given in the departments of painting, 
etching, voice, piano, ’cello, violin and 
organ. Tests for the scholarships will 
be held on Sept. 25. Application for 
the same must be made not later than 
a week previously, according to a re- 
cent announcement from the Institute. 
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300,000 Attend Thirty-two 
Concerts During Season— 
Arbos Makes Local Debut 
—Kathleen Parlow, Olga 
Steeb and Percy Grainger 
Among Soloists in Final 
Programs 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 10.—The ninth 
season of the Symphony concerts in 
Hollywood Bowl ended on the night 
of Aug. 30. It is estimated that 300,- 
000 persons in all heard the thirty-two 
programs. 

The last half of the season included 
the second fortnight of Bernardino Mo- 
linari’s engagement, a single concert 
by Pietro Cimini and seven programs 
conducted by Fernandez Arbos, Span- 
ish conductor. Henry Eichheim con- 
ducted his composition, “Burma,” on 
the evening of Aug. 28. 

Two pianists were heard as soloists 
under Molinari in August, Percy 
Grainger playing the César Franck 
Variations Symphoniques and a group 
of his own compositions on Aug. 8, and 
Olga Steeb playing the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in G Minor on Aug. 12. 
Grainger, of course, attracted a large 
audience and reaped loud acclaim for 
a brilliant performance. Miss Steeb, 
who makes her home in Los Angeles, 
also received an ovation. Nathan Stew- 
art, baritone, choice of the Hollywood 
audition board, was another soloist of 
outstanding merit. The Michio Ito 
Dancers were seen on Aug. 15 in an 
interpretation of Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor” Dances. The ballet attracted 
the largest audience of the summer. 
On the following night Molinari took 
his leave amid loud acclaim in a pro- 
gram that included Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony and Strauss’s “Don 
Juan,” 

Pietro Cimini’s program included De- 
bussy’s “The Sea,” Korngold’s Suite, 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” and the 
first local performance of Pizzetti’s 
“Summer” Concerto. 


Spanish Programs Please 


The coming of Seftor Arbos to the 
Coast this summer was an event of 
first magnitude in Bowl history. It 
was in the latter half of his opening 
program that the audience came fully 
under the spell of the Spaniard’s per- 
sonality. This included his own orches- 
tration of two numbers from Albeniz’s 
“Iberia,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Ca- 
price on Spanish Themes. At another 
concert, Kathleen Parlow made her 
first appearance in a dozen years in 
Los Angeles, playing Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnec'le” in superb fashion. 
Her success was immediate and the 
applause so insistent that she played 
Bach’s Air on the G String, also with 
orchestra as an extra. Senor Arbos 
provided well-balanced accompani- 
ments. 

The programs of the final week were 
among the most delightful of the entire 
season, being liberally intersperced 
with Spanish compositions and others 
of the modern school. Turina, Hallfter, 
Granados, de Falla and Arbos’s ar- 
rangement of Albeniz’s “Navarra” 
composed a group that provided a de- 
lectable evening. There were also 
Three Dances from de Falla’s “Three 
Cornered Hat,” and Eichheim’s 
“Burma” Suite, the latter conducted by 
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Programs of Spanish Music Close 


Brilliant Hollywood Bowl Series 
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the composer. Eichkeim’s music is 
langorous and borders on monotony. 
But it is highly descriptive, at that! 
Two numbers by Granados and 
Chabrier’s “Espafia” maintained the 
Spanish flavor on Aug. 29, when Mo- 


zart’s Symphony in E Flat Major and 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” Overture 
were played. The final night brought 
works by seven composers, including 
one of Sefior Arbos’s own. The week’s 
soloists were Georgia Stark, coloratura 
soprano, and Alfred Wallenstein, ’cell- 
ist. Miss Stark revealed a lovely voice 
in the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” 
and “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” 
Mr. Wallenstein’s vehicle was _ the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto, which he played 
with consummate artistry. 
Hat DAVIDSON CRAIN 





FEDERATION OFFERS 


To Award $2,000 for Sym- 
phony, Chorus and 
Trio 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 
president, announces its eleventh prize 
competition for American composers. 
Three awards will be made in 1931, in- 
cluding a prize of $1,000 for a sym- 
phony or symphonic poem, offered by 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, of 
which Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley is 
president; $500 for a three-part chorus 
for women’s voices, offered jointly by 
Mrs. J. R. Custer of Chicago and the 
National Federation; and $500 for a 
trio for violin, ’cello and piano, known 
as the Gertrude Seiberling Prize and 
offered by Mrs. Mary Hail, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. The prize works will be 
chosen by “judges of national reputa- 
tion.” The compositions awarded prizes 
will be performed at the seventeenth 
biennial convention of the Federation 
in San Francisco, June 20 to 27, 1931. 

The conditions of thé contest specify 
that “prizes will be awarded only for 
those compositions which will be worthy 
additions to American musical litera- 
ture. The Federation will instruct the 
judges to reject any composition that 
does not meet these requirements, and 
prizes will be awarded or withheld ac- 
cording to the unanimous vote of the 
judges in each class. In case of dis- 
agreement, the chairman reserves the 
right to appoint an additional judge, 
whose decision will be final.” 


Conditions of Contest 


“The competition is open to all 
American citizens. All manuscripts 
shall be sent to the chairman unsigned 
and with a private mark. A sealed en- 
velope shall accompany each manu- 
script, containing the private mark 
used, with the number of the class in 
which it is entered, the name and birth- 
place of the sender, date of citizenship 
(if not of American birth), present ad- 
dress in full, and stamps or money to 
cover the expense of returning manu- 
script. An additional fifty cents must 
be enclosed to provide for the expense 
of forwarding to the several judges, 
and one dollar if the manuscript be 
large. All manuscripts must be clearly 
written in ink. No composition which 
has been previously published or pub- 
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licly performed shall be submitted. All 
compositions entered shall have Eng- 
lish titles and vocal numbers must have 
English text. 

“All compositions must be submitted 
before Dec. 1, 1930, to the committee of 
the American Composers’ Competition, 
composed of the executive chairman, 
Mrs. Charles Cooper, 2147 Union 
Street, San Francisco, and Virginia 
Boyd Anderson, 22 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. I. 

“Prize winners of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs cannot enter 
two successive competitions in the 
same class. Punctilious care will be 
taken to safeguard manuscripts in ev- 
ery possible way, but the Federation 
cannot be held responsible in case of 
loss. Each contestant should retain a 
duplicate copy of manuscript. The 
winners of prizes should make every 
effort to be present at the premier per- 
formance of their compositions and 
personally receive the prize at the con- 
vention.” 

Plans for Biennial 


Plans for the Biennial Convention 
include Young Artists’ Contests, by the 
States, with finals at San Francisco, 
fully 2000 contestants competing in 
piano, voice, violin, ’cello and organ. 
Mrs. Arthur Holmes Morse, 263 Mc- 
Gregor Avenue, Cincinnati, is the exec- 
utive chairman. 

Combined choral and assembly sing- 
ing will be stressed at the convention, 
a “Choral Plan” having been mailed to 
all clubs outlining a scheme for club, 
district, and state convention choral 
days. Chamber music also will find 
prominent place in the convention pro- 
gram. 

The Federation, which now includes 
5000 organizations and 300,000 mem- 
bers, is stressing among its present 
aims a movement to make music an 
integral part of American life through 
education, legislation, organization and 
encouragement of American artists, 
composers and all worthy music; and to 
make America the music centre of the 
world. 

The District and State Presidents’ 
Council board meeting will take place 
in New York, Nov. 16-23, with head- 
quarters at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel. 
The New York Federation of Music 
Clubs, Etta Hamilton Morris, president, 
is the hostess state for the board meet- 
ing. 





SIBLEY LIBRARY BUYS VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner Items 
Enrich Famous Collection 
in Rochester 


RocHEsTeR, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Orig- 
inal manuscripts of Beethoven and 
Mozart, a copy of the first edition of 
Wagner’s “Tannhiuser,” lithographed 
from his own manuscript because he 
was too poor at the time to employ an 
engraver, and a quantity of other mu- 


sical material, ancient and modern, are 
the most recent European purchases 
made by Barbara Duncan, librarian of 
the Sibley Musical Library of the East- 
man School of Music. 

The Beethoven manuscript comprises 
two pages from his Missa Solemnis. 
The Mozart item is a sketch for the 
Rondo in A Major for the piano. The 
Wagner copy Miss Duncan found in 
Basel. 


BOSTON TO EXTEND 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


New Plaza and _ “Shell 
Planned for Esplanade 
Series 


Boston, Sept. 10.— Boston music- 
lovers will be assured practica}ly con- 
tinuous orchestral seasons, according to 
an announcement made on Aug. 19 at 
the conclusion of the Esplanade Con- 
certs, inaugurated a year ago by Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor, with players of the 
Boston Symphony. Thirty thousand 
persons, the largest number to attend 
a recent musical event in Boston, en- 
joyed the final concert and applauded 
Davis B. Keniston, chairman of the 
Metropolitan district commission, when 
during the intermission he told of plans 
to construct a permanent amphitheatre 
and accoustic shell to replace the tem- 
porary one. 

The construction of a plaza extend- 
ing 200 ft. or more into the Charles 
River and the erection of a stage and 
shell will mark the improvements 
planned by the commission for the 
Esplanade. A shelving beach will also 
be provided, near which will be a boat 
landing. Mr. Keniston said that donors 
who wished to remain anonymous had 
assured the success of the project. He 
stated that plans were in preparation 
for the improvements and he hoped 
that work would be started this year. 

Last year the concerts were under- 
taken as an experiment, Mr. Keniston 
said, but the response had so much ex- 
ceeded expectations that they should 
now be considered a permanent fixture. 

Judge Frederick P. Cabot, president 
of the board of trustees of the Boston 
Symphony, and L. A. Sloper, music edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
were other speakers at the concert. 

Judge Cabot praised the interest of 
the district commission in the concerts 
and its plan of a permanent spot for 
their continuance. He said that he was 
expressing the deepest thanks of the 
musicians for the enlarging satisfac- 
tion given not only to them, but to the 
symphony trustees. Mr. Fiedler was 
praised for his initiative in organiz- 
ing and developing the concerts. 

At the conclusion of the final number 
of the program, the last movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, the 
conductor received cheers. He _ re- 
quested the orchestra to rise and share 
the applause. 

In an informal statement he said that 
he was indebted to the interest of the 
large audiences that had gathered. He 
expressed a hope that the concerts this 
year had contributed a modest share 
to the tercentenary observance of the 
State. 

On Aug. 20 Mr. Fiedler sailed for 
Europe on the Bremen for a_ two 
months’ vacation. 

W. J. PARKER 


Lisa Roma Awarded Honorary Degree 
by California University 


In recognition of her services in the 
field of music, Lisa Roma, American 
soprano, who has sung at the Staats- 
oper in Berlin and with the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, as well 
as in many concerts, was recently 
awarded an honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Music by the University of 
Southern California. This honor has 
been bestowed upon only a few mu- 
sicians, including Ernestine Schumann 
Heink in 1924 and Lawrence Tibbett 
in 1928. 





